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GIVE THE BOYS A CHANCE. 
BY MRS. JOHN HANCOCK, 


Farmers, broad your skies o’erhead, © 
Fields of grain around you spread, 
Wide as seas, I almost said,— 

Boys these farms enhance. 
High the trees above you lift, 
Free the clouds above them drift; 
Mid your daily toil and thrift, 

Give these boys a chance. 


Let no growths from earth outdo 
Human growths, strong, fair, and new; 
Lessons take from sun, air, dew, 
Plan for mind’s advance. 
Soils have you to drain and till, 
With a steadier, subtler skill, 
Than the fields you plough and drill; 
Give your boys good chance. 


Scotia’s bard has sung, we know,— 
„Pleasures pass like heaven’s bright bow“; 
So do youth and seed-time go, 

Like a speeding lance. 
Summers blandly smile and hie 
As the birds which with them fly; 
So their boyhood days flit by; 

Hasten, give them chance, 


Cradled on dame Nature’s breast, 

In the rural homestead nest, 

Make their lives the broadest, best; 
Give the farm-boys chance. 

Give them books of wisest men, 

Waken thought, and tongue, and pen, 

Love of home, and school; and then 
Boys will have a chance. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Treacuers should do more studying of methods. 
Institutes are good, but institute instruction cannot 
take the place of hard study and hard thinking; it can 
only supplement them. The Institute ought to be to 
the teacher what the teacher is to the pupil, the help. 
er. Thorough, careful preparation for the day’s labor is 
just as essential to the teacher as it is to the pupil. To 
secure this preparation, which in time will amount to 
training, teachers ought to read more educational jour- 
nals and study more educational books. There are 


teachers, who have been teaching for years, who do not 
own a single book on education, who read no educa- 
tional journals, and yet they wonder that they and their 
business are not held in a higher esteem. They don’t 
deserve it.—Hducational Review. 


MANUAL Trarninc.—If the true aim of the school is 
in reality the preparation for active life, that aim can- 
not be accomplished by exclusive brain development; 
for even in the most clerical pursuits the hand must 
often come to the brain’s assistance, and with practical 
skill be employed in practical uses. Many of our youth 
in the schools to-day, who seem to lose their ordinary 
wits when a book is placed before them, would become 
master-workmen with tools, if once given the oppor- 
tunity of their use and even the most studious scholars 
would rather gain than lose with this power over inani- 
mate things which is won by the knowledge of the use 
of tools, Besides the advantage of manual skill, it has 
been shown by experience that intellectual training is 


hesisted by a carefully arranged and systematic instruc- 


tion in this branch of industrial science. Undue atten- 
tion to purely mental studies is diverted, the intelligence 
is aroused, and a healthful and revivifying change is 
brought about by active occupation. If the course of 


study is already crowded with different branches, there 
could easily be formed planus of either omitting a not 
indispensable study or of adapting the scheme of reci- 
tations to the addition of the tool practice.—Boston Jour- 
nal. 


A Moon Neepep Caance is the abolition of 
home study. In view of the long hours exacted by the 
public schools, it is neither necessary nor right that the 
children should be expected to take their books home 
with them, and prepare for recitations in the intervals 
between the school sessions. It is not necessary; for 
there is time enough for the child to learn in the school, 
itself, all that should constitute the course of its educa- 
tion. There is not time, it is true, for all the studies 
enacted by the present curriculum of study; but so much 
the worse for the curriculum. A great unloading of 
some subjects, and a great reduction of others, such as 
geography and commercial arithmetic, would be a vast 
improvement to the system. It is not right to require 
study out of school, because the time of the child should 
be more equally divided between study and recreation, 
including in the latter recreative reading. Our schools 
are turning the lives of the more ambitious children in- 
to a joyless and anxious tread-mill, without conferring 
upon them any corresponding advantage.—The 
American. 

Tue Mopern City Scxoor.—The system of schools 
is still a machine in Boston, as well as in New York, 
and it can never be otherwise until supervision is intelli- 
gent and without foppery. We believe that the office of 
superintendent is a necessary one, and it must become 
more and more so, especially in the cities and larger 
towns. But to emancipate the schools from the fever 
of examinations, to give to each that enthusiasm and 


play of movement without which there can be no 
growth, those who fill the position must be men and 


women of good sense, without conceit, and, above all, 


persons apprenticed to the work, and successful. — Boston 
Herald. 


Tue HIER EDUCATION or Women is a matter 
in which men are interested quite as much as women, 
and we have no doubt that most of the argumente 
against the higher education of women would, if they 
were fairly examined in debate, be found to rest on 
mere prejudice. The feeling against it, unless we are 


much mistaken, exists now chiefly among women them- 
selves, and grows out of a confusion or fallacy with re- 
gard to a supposed effect on the manner and demeanor 
of the sex.— The Nation, M. F. 


Tae New Departure.—The basal principle of this 
old New Departure is, — The mind always grows, can 
never be furnished. Knowledge is always the result of 
mental action. The firstlesson in its primer of meth- 
ods is, Teach all you can thoroughly and carefully in a 
broad, intelligent way, but first learn how to teach the 
common English branches, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography so that they shall be sufficiently educated,— 
education itself. Use them to train the senses, to cul- 
tivate the observing faculty, to strengthen the memory, 
to exercise the imagination, to develop the thinking 


power, the judgment and the reason, and you are doing 
as grand a work as any college professor in the land. — 


Supt. J. F. Hall, Dedham, Mass. 

‘Poxitics A TRADR.— It is becoming more and more 
evident to the American people that politics, in this 
country, is rapidly falling below the dignity of a profes- 
sion, and will soon be entitled to no higher appellation 
than a trade. For political success, or the attainment of 
official position, and especially to satisfy the hungry 
greed for the “loaves and fishes” of office, many men for- 
feit integrity, honor, and even join hands with all forms 


of liberty and corruption. There have been periods in 


our history when political contests were undertaken 
under the impulse of a noble sentiment and principle, 
and from the highest and purest motives of patriotism. 
And even now, in any emergency of real danger to our 
liberties, we should find thousands ready to defend and 
maintain our rights and to enter the arena of politics, 
being moved by the same sublime spirit of devotion to 
country.— The Polaris, Portland, Or. 


REPLY TO BISHOP M’QUAID. 


BY A. D. MAYO. 


Bishop M’Quaid returns to the discussion of the com- 


that it is not good to “make faces at Catholics” and 
“sneer at Roman prelates.” We have no disposition to 
treat any American citizen in any other than a respect- 
ful way. As long as Bishop M’Quaid chooses to discuss 
the common school as an American citizen, there will 
be no reference to his position or pretensions as a pre- 
late of the Roman Catholic Church. But his entire 
theory of education and the whole animus of his critique 
on the common school being the logical outcome of a 
certain ecclesiastical assumption, it is impossible to 
make an intelligent reply without reference to the 
assumption that is the animating soul of his educational 
view. This reference, absolutely essential to the under- 
standing of his position, is made in no spirit of unkind- 
ness or with any desire to abridge his own liberty of 
thought or action in any direction within the limits that 
bind every law-abiding citizen. But, firmly convinced 
that no man holding his fundamental idea of human 
society can honestly be an advocate of the American 
public school, we believe it in the line of legitimate dis- 
cussion to direct attention to this fundamental theory, 
and leave our readers to their own inferences, If Bishop 
M’Quaid and bis brother bishops (as indeed some of 
them do) will stand up and simply tell the people of the 
United States that their religious convictions forbid 
them to give aid and comfort to any school which is not 
absolutely under their own infallible control, everybody 
will understand the “Catholic position,” and the people 
will act accordingly. But when, avoiding this, the only 
vital point in the discussion, Bishop M’Quaid takes the 
offensive and endeavors to cover the American common 
school with infamy in the sight of all good men by pelt- 
ing it with the most offensive names-affixed by the 
American people to the most offensive things; when he 
talks of the “communism of the system” and “its want 
of honesty and morality ;”” when he speaks of its lapse 
into paganism “in order to please Jews, infidels, Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, or any other class of nominal 
believers in a modified and emasculated Christianity ;” 
he must not be surprised if the nine-tenths of the Amer- 
ican people who believe in and support the common 
school look upon this as nothing more than the waking 
up of the old ecclesiastical roar which has reverberated 
through Europe for the past thousand years, and is quite 
out of place in a discussion of public education in this 
Republic. Respectable American citizens, of all faiths 
or no faith, have the right to discuss the public schools, 
even with a bishop, without being branded as advocates 
of communism or supporters of a system essentially dis- 
honest and immoral. We hope Bishop M’Quaid under- 
stands just what me mean when we say that this method 
of discussing the question is highly objectionable and 
offensive to all good citizens of every faith. 

Now to the biehop’s radical points: ; 

First: Bishop M’Quaid makes two mistakes in his 
conception of the American system of common schools. 
In New England, where it originated, it was not a 
tuition-seminary, “maintained at the expense of the 
parents of the children in attendance at these schools; 
neither was it ever such a seminary of doctrinal Chris- 


tianity or such school of positive religious instruction 


mon schools, deprecating personalities and suggesting - 
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as he imagines. The fact that, at a very early date, 
parents did contribute, in New England, tuition-fees for 
certain grades of instruction, or that the “ rate-bill” was 
for a time an attachment to the system in New York, 
or that the tuition-experiment has been repeatedly tried 
and rejected in other States, does not materially change 
the essential character of the public school. It always 
was, as it is now, a school supported largely by public 
taxation, governed by municipal, local, or State author- 
ity. It never, at any period or any where, acknowl- 
edged, for a moment, the extreme right of the individual 
parent in its administration put forth by the bishop. 
Nor is that idea of absolute parental right acknowledged 
anywhere in christendom, by any civilized people. Its 
statement by a Catholic prelate amounts to nothing 
when qualified by the infallible pretensions represented 
by the prelacy. 

Neither was the common school in New England ever 
regarded as a part of the Church, or a school for theo- 
logical or general religious instruction, in the sense 
asserted by Bishop M’Quaid. In a community where 
all parents were of one religious belief, no doubt a good 
deal of incidental theological exhortation and prolonged 
religious exercises would flow in from certain teachers 
without violent opposition. But it has always been 
essentially what it is now,—a public school of citizenship 
in which the whole circle of Christian morality is repre- 
sented in discipline, organization, precept, example, and 
unsectarian religious exercises. 

There has been no such essential departure from the 
original American idea of the common school, as Bishop 
M’Quaid intimates, and probably believes. The Amer- 
ican common school, to day, is the logical and natural 
outgrowth, in both these directions, of its fundamental, 
original idea, and only differs in detail from that as 
the Republic of 1883 differs from the Republic of 1820. 


Second In support of the claim that the system of 
public schools is experimental,” the Bishop falls back upon 
his favorite method of quoting the opinions and assertions 
of public journalists and literary, scientific, and clerical 
critics, either unfriendly to the system or engaged in 
the effort to reform what they regard as certain abuses. 
But in this way it would be just as easy to show that 
Republican government is “ experimental,” since num- 
bers of highly respectable people, in private and public, 
as heartily express their distrust and disgust of it ae 
the aforesaid critics of the public school. The test of 
permanence of the system is not found by studying the 
political theories of President Woolsey, or the crotchets 
of Catholic Dr. Moran, or reading the sensational crit- 
ique of the Boston Herald, Gail Hamilton, Professor 
Youmans, etc., but by inquiring what the American peo- 
ple are doing in matters of public instruction. It will 
be found that, in every State, the people are doing sub- 
tantially the same thing; establishing the American 
common school in all its grades; everywhere, in princi- 
ple, accepting the same ideal and working it out as ex- 
pediency and the local demand seem to justify. The 
common school is only “experimental” in the same 
sense that American society is experimental; viz., that 
it is always open to revision, amendment, and adjust- 
ment to the progress of the majority, in wisdom, right- 
eousness, and civilization. To hold, as our Bishop 
seems to, that the common school is an “experiment ” 
because it is assailed by numerous opponents, is like the 
assertion that glazed windows are experimental because 
of the persistent tendency of the average small boy to 
shie a stone through a pane of glass. Not what Bishop 
M’ Quaid and Richard Grant White are saying, but 
what the American people are doing, is the test of the es- 
tablished character of the public school. 

If “nine millions of American Catholics, after the 
faithful training of their ancestors for a thousand years 
by the clergy of their church, have now, in the United 
States, as asserted by our Bishop, “ sold their birthright 
of Christian schooling for their children for a mess of 
pottage” ; and if, according to the Bishop, “as soon as 
a Catholic becomes a politician, with the expectation of 
office, he places on the altar of sacrifice his principles, 
his faith, and his conscience, there is evidently a condi- 
tion of alarming decadence in morals and religion among 
the Catholic people that demands the entire attention 
of their bishops in strengthening the foundations of 
faith, without undertaking the additional toil of estab- 


lishing the parochial school in America. For our part. 
we think a good deal better of the American Catholic 
people, and incline to believe that they understand 
American institutions somewhat better than their de- 
sponding critic, the Right Rev. Bishop M’Quaid. 


A VISIT TO A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


No one in planning a foreign tour leaves Frankfort 
out of his itinerary. The beautiful Aulage, encompass- 
ing the town; the old Judengasse, in its picturesque 
stage of dilapidation ; the famous house in the Hirsch- 
graben Strasse where the immortal Goethe lived, moved, 
and worked,—bearing proudly the family crest of arms 
above the words: 


Haus und Thur von Altar Art, 
Bleibet ungetadelt, 
Durch den edlen Gegenwart, 
Seid ihr hoch geadlet,’’ 


are among the things which one must “do.” To the 
teacher the city calls up memories of the work of Froe- 
bel, for here he first found his true mission as an edu- 
cator, and began his career as a teacher in Griiner’s 
Model School. Here one might hope to find kinder- 
garten soil bringing forth an hundred-fold. 

When I arrived in the eity last summer, I learned to 
my joy that the Frankforter deems two weeks quite 
sufficient for a summer vacation, and accordingly the 
kindergartens were still open. I immediately armed 
myself with carefully-written directions, and sallied 
forth to find a kindergarten connected with Herr Biick- 
er's school. When I came to the number on Ersch- 
enheimer Strasse, I thought there must be some mis- 
take. There was nothing which seemed at all like a 
place for a school of any kind, only a door opening into 
along, narrow passage which seemed to lead to no- 
where in particular, with nothing in particular to be 
seen. However, I was assured by a neighboring shop- 
keeper that I should find a door at the end of the pas- 
sage opening into the kindergarten. Straight is the 
gate and narrow the way,” was my mental ejaculation 
as I proceeded on my explorations; but I found it. 

The door was hospitably open, and the Deutschen 
Kinder were sitting very quietly on low, rough wooden 
benches, engaged in the interesting occupation of eating 
lunch. Everything in the room was of the most prim- 
itive description. The battered condition of the desks 
would have been creditable to any district school-house 
in the interior of Maine. A few specimens of the chil- 
dren’s work were pinned on the walls, otherwise there 
was no attempt at decoration. 

The kindergirtnerin and her two very young assist- 
ants, each holding the remnant of a roll in her hand, 
and with the characteristic round, rosy German type of 
face, greeted me very kindly, and presently invited me 
out into the yard where the children were given an 
hour of free play. This will not seem overmuch per- 
haps when [ tell you that the children are in the kin- 
dergarten seven hours a day,—from eight to twelve, and 
from two till five. 

The yard could hardly be called a garden for these 
human flowers; it had one tree, two wooden benches, 
and a high fence. The grass was pretty well worn off, 
and a heavy rain the day before had left a large puddle 
of water in the center. The children walked or ran 
through this pool of water with the most beautiful un- 
consciousness. I did notice that the kindergédrtnerinnen 
showed a preference for the outer edge. 

The little Karls and Gretchens were rosy and round ; 
but they looked cold and uncomfortable, too, in their 
low-necked and short-sleeved dresses. I must confess 
to a certain prejudice for some style of head · overing in 
the open air, although European children seem to thrive 
amazingly without it, and to be wonderfully free from 
“cold in the head.” I was surprised at the moderation 
which marked the play when little or no supervision 
was exercised; there was no pushing, jostling, or quar- 
reling. 

An ideal-looking schoolmaster, with long, brown hair 
and a benevolent face, came out with two or three older 
pupils and occupied one of the seats, beaming benig- 
nantly on the little ones. An hour of organized play 
followed the free play, in which the kindergdrtnerin led 


her little band like a general commanding his forces, 
“The Mill by the Rivulet ” sounded very familiar to 
me, although I could not understand all the words. 
Marching-games seemed to predominate, and the precis- 
ion of mosement was admirable. In one game five 
children walked around the outside of the ring, stop- 
ping at various “ flag stations.” When they came back 
into the ring they were asked where they had been and 
what they had seen in their travels. America was in 
almost every case included in the answer, showing an 
interest in the “Land of the Free” which I was glad 
to see. 

After the play the children marched back to the un- 
inviting room, and I was shown what German children 
can do. One of the assistants seated herself at a piano 
that had once been new, and called, “Hans, komm hier.” 
Hans came; Sing laut,” was the next command which 
Hans faithfully obeyed. Heinrich recited a little poem ; 
Anna sang a song, and they all sang together, until I 
was convinced that the Germans deserved their reputa- 
tion as the most musical nation in the world. When 
the children went home, they offered me their hands in 
the prettiest way, and said “ Adieu.” 

In the afternoon I met the same little band, marching 
in beautiful array, headed by the tall kindergiirtnerin, 
on their way to the milch-hof for their afternoon drink 
of fresh milk. They looked so happy I almost felt 
sorry we did not have seven hours of kindergarten daily 
and a milk-hof in America. 


WHAT EDUCATION DEMANDS OF THE 
STATE. 


BY G. P. JOHNSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the public schools of 
to-day are better than ever before, there is still much 
need for improvement; and, weak as the average 
teacher may be, the average school officer is weaker, 
legislators are weaker. The average member of the 
board is simply a good businessman, skilled it may be 
in the practice of his chosen avocation in which he is 
engaged usually through all the business-hours, but 
with little or no knowledge of pedagogics; and yet the 
intelligent, voting public, with blind confidence in his 
superior ability, place him in charge of the public 
school, and think if he sits in the school-room for 
twenty minutes once a quarter, and sends the teacher a 
new tin dipper after each visit, that he is doing his 
whole official duty. Yet, were these same voters to es- 
tablish a school of pharmacy, of medicine, of law, or of 
theology, would they think the institution safe in the 
hands of a board of managers who knew literally noth- 
ing of the needs, the uses, or the abuses of such an in- 
stitution ? 

Who is responsible for the fact that average school 
boards are merely wire-working “ personal rings,” each 
member of which clings to his favorites and his hobbies 
without reason, judgment, or conscience? The intelli- 
gent voters are responsible. Who is responsible for the 
fact that school boards pay such starvation salaries 
that every teacher leaves the profession as soon as he 
realizes that this fiat “This much and no more” 
has gone forth to be a law so long as others besides 
professional educators hold the reins of management ? 
The intelligent voters are responsible. Who is respon- 
sible for all the weakness of the boards and of legisla- 
tures? The intelligent voters. Who, then, must the 
teacher first educate? The intelligent voters. How 
must this be done? Through the rostrum and the 
press. 

The teachers of our country are very reticent on the 
subject of their wrongs. They complain to one another, 
to parties who are not likely to publish it to the world; 
but to those most deeply responsible, seldom or never. 
The press throughout the country is in sympathy with 
the teachers, and is ready to present to the people his 
grievances ; but how many teachers dare to say through 
the press that the members of the board are a set of 
well-preserved fossil-remains of the age dead and gone, 
and that their appropriate location is in some archwo- 
logic museum? As the average school-officer is weaker 
than the teacher, so the average legislator is weaker 
than the school officer. The legislators of our country 


have many important subjects presented for their con- 
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sideration, but none which is of such vital interest to 
the people as that of the public school; and yet this 
subject is one that arouses the least enthusiasm in the 
average legislator, as it is one upon which he has spent 
the least thought. 

The legislator recognizes the need of the university, 
from the fact that from its walls must issue the finished 
intellect that enters the various professions; but even 
these are kept on half-pay and half-rations until they 
resemble the universities about as nearly as the six- 
year-old daughter, with her mother’s dress on, resem- 
bles the mother. The legislator reluctantly votes an 
appropriation for special departments in the university, 
as of law, of medicine, or of agriculture; but when the 
question of a normal department is presented, his mind 
wanders bank to the time when he taught the school in 
his native district, with no knowledge of anything be- 
yond the three R’s, and he votes “ No.” 

When the educational world presents a bill for the 
establishment of a normal school, where the theory and 
art of pedagogics can be as fully developed as that of law 
or medicine, he thinks of the many teachers he has 
known who never heard of a normal school, and he 
votes negatively. This man votes ignorantly. The 
science of pedagogics is to him a sealed book. Dur- 
ing his life his physical necessities have shown 
him the blessings arising from the knowledge of med- 
icine; his political necessities have shown him the 
blessings of law; his spiritual necessities have shown 
him the blessings of theology; but his intellectual ne- 
cessities have never shown him the blessings arising 
from the science of pedagogics. He has studied polit- 
ical economy, but he has not learned that it is a sinful 
waste of public funds to spend it for unskilled labor; 
he is anxious to lighten the burden of the State, yet he 
does not perceive that all money paid to inexperienced 
and unqualified teachers is thrown away; he does not 
know that one person with cultivated intellect and 
skilled hands is worth ten who can put no “ brain into 
their muscles”; or, if he does not understand these 
facts, he is painfully ignorant of the best methods to 
obtain the required results. ‘ 

It is not enough that the State provide for the estab- 
lishment of a school in each district; it is not enough 
that the State pay a teacher for each school; but the 
teachers and the schools should be of the highest possible 
standard. It is the people’s money that the State 
handles, and the people have a right to demand that 
it be expended for their greatest good. 

Every recipient of public funds should be selected for 
his fitness for the position, and, as new necessities arise, 
and new demands are made upon the State, the State 
should be ever ready to meet them. The new necessity 
is the modern public school, and the modern public school 
is taught by trained teachers. The new demand upon 
the State is the demand for training-schools for such 
teachers. How do legislators meet this demand? They 
meet it by establishing a few such schools, and then 
starving them until the ribs of the skeleton show; and 
then they hold them up in derision when called upon to 
increase the fund for their support. 

What our country most needs to-day is intelligent 
legislation ; legislation that shall place upon the statute- 
books of each State a school law that shall provide a 
good school-house and a competent teacher to every 
forty children between the ages of six and twenty-one, 
for nine months of the year; a legislation that shall 
double the number of normal schools, and double the 
endowment of each; a legislation that shall provide for 
the public schools with as free a hand as it provides for 
the necessities of the penitentiary and the almshouse ; a 
legislation that shall establish in every township a free 
high school with no restrictions upon the free teaching 
of all English branches; a legislation that shall provide 
for the cultivation of the better faculties of the youth 
of our land, so that the highwayman, the burglar, or the 


murderer of to-day: shall see his children grow up to 
loathe the very name of the crimes that have blackened 
his soul. Such is the legislation this country needs, and 
such is the legislation she must have. 


— Don’t covet the possession of any man until you 
are willing to pay the price which he paid ; then you 
will not need to covet them, for you can go and get 
them for yourself. 


THE STORMING OF STONY POINT, 
(July 16, 1779.) 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


The wonder of midnight, now pregnant with wars, 
Skies mellow and fruitful, all trembling with stars, 
The ripe, yellow planet, poised low in the west, 
The smooth-flowing river, with stars on ite breast; 
These murmur of Wayne, 
Mad Anthony Wayne,— 
He has life-blood to lose, he has glory to gain! 


The low-lying marshes, where, silent and stern, 
Twelve hundred are creeping through bog-grass and fern, 
With fireflies for lanterns; while, black-throated still, 
The cannon are cold in the fort on the hil!,— 
These whisper of Wayne, 
Mad Anthony Wayne, 
Every sense up in arms, every nerve on the strain. 


The noiseless approach, and the desperate close; 
The flash of the steel, and the blood as it flows; 
The hero, once wounded, who cries,—‘‘ I shall win! 
Let me die in the fort! Men, carry me in!“ 
Thess tell us of Wayne, 
Mad Anthony Wayne, 
With nerves hard as iron, despising the pain! 


The red flag of morning, displayed in the skies, 
Brings a stern look of joy to the conqueror’s eyes,— 
Those eyes that flashed full on his chief (so they tell),— 
„What! storm Stony Point? Tou may bid me storm hell!“ 
We'll believe it of Wayne, y 
Mad Anthony Wayne, 
The bravest of foes, and the peer of his slain! 


REMARKABLE EXECUTIONS. 


BY ALICE E. CARTER. 


Volumes might be written and contain only incidents con- 
nected with the innumerable executious and martyrdoms of 
history. They would surpass, in thrilling interest, a novel 
with the deepest-laid plot. Mr. Froude, with all the descriptive 
power of a novelist, gives an account of a wonderful death. 
Yet truth is stranger than fiction, and the author has facts 
from which to select the coloring for his portraiture of the 
execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. Perhaps, in all written 
history there is nothing more dramatic than the few pages in 
the twelfth volume of his History of England, descriptive of 
this execution. The scaffold, which was erected in Fother- 
ingay Castle, the block, cushion, and chairs were heavily draped 
with black, and the two masked mutes were in black. When 
the Queen of Scots ascended the scaffold, she was clad in a 
robe of sable satin, a long white veil was carefully arranged 
over her blonde hair, a crucifix of gold was suspended from 
her neck, and she carried in her hand an ivory one. She 
knelt, and raising the crucifix, repeated Latin prayers, now 
and then lapsing into English and praying in loud tones for 
the Church and the Pope. The voice of the Protestant dean, 
who was at the same time offering an extemporé English 
prayer, was drowned, and after a while only the loud voice of 
the queen was Leard in the silent hall. 

Her devotions being ended, her ladies ascended the scaffold 
to assist her. She laid aside the heavy gold crucifix, removed 
the delicate lawn veil, and took off the black robe. The black 
satin jacket was next removed. Under the robe was a petti- 
coat of crimson velvet, and under the jacket a body of crimson 
satin. Aud thus she stood on the black scaffold, with the 
black figures all around her, blood-red from head to foot.“ 
Only a moment later the executioner lifted the fallen head, 
and, terrible to remember, it was like the head of an old dame; 
the face was wrinkled, the false colffure of blonde hair had 
dropped off, and only grizzled, grey locks were exposed. 

Poor Marie Antoinette, on her execution-day, put on a plain 
black dress, but the judges declared that too fine for her, and 
she was obliged to change it for her only other robe, a simple, 
white peignoir. From one lawn cap she had made two while 
in the Conciergerie, but again she remade the two into one; 
so this was the costume in which she went to the guillotine: 
a simple, white dress, white cap covering her hair,—which the 
last twenty-four hours had changed to snow-white,—and little 
shoes that she had worn in prison seventy-six days. 

Anne Boleyn’s was the first crowned head that fell upon the 
scaffold in England. This was her sentence,—is it any wonder 
that the Dake of Norfolk was in tears as he passed sen- 
tence’? ?—** That the queen be taken by said constable back to 
the king’s prison within the tower ; and then, as the king shall 
command, be brought to the green within the said tower, and 
there burned or beheaded as shall please the Rin. A cannon 
on the battlements of London announced when the terrible 
tragedy was over. It is said that King Henry waited only to 
hear the sound, and then started with his ceurtiers to the hunt. 
Three days after, he married Jane Seymour. 

In English history there are two other peculiarly ghastly 
records, One refers to the punishment for female treason in 
the reign of Henry VIII.: The wife of Sir John Bulmer wae 
drawn without Newgate to Smithfield and there burned.”” The 
other is of Lord Cromwell: His death seems to have been 
needlessly painful through the awkwardness of the executioner, 
a ragged, butcherly miser, who very ungodly performed his 
Mee.“ 

The death of Lady Jane Grey, the sweet young girl, queen 
of England for nine days, is most pathetic. On the morning 
that she and her young husband were to die she declined a 
parting interview with him, and sent this message to him: 
“A meeting will not benefit our souls, but increase our trials; 
the parting is but for a moment; we shall meet soon enough 


in another world.” Yet she was not spared the intense pain 
of seeing him again; once alive as he was going to the scaffold, 
and again a corpse in the dread death-cart. Her own death 
she met with quiet fortitude, tying, with her own hands, a 
kerchief over her eyes, then groping for the block, alone, She 
calmly laid her head upon it and murmured, “Into thy hands 
I commend my spirit, O Lord!” 

Charles I. of England was outwardly calm upon the scaffold, 
but little things betrayed his agitation, and history has recorded 
it. In preparing solemuly his last toilet, he demanded of his 
attendant another shirt. The season is so cold,“ said he, 
that I tremble, and the people would attribute it to fear. I 
do not wish such a supposition should be possible.“ On the 
scaffold, during his address to the people, he three times cried, 
Do not injure the axe, it would do me more harm!“ and 
Take care of the axe! as some one touched it. Finally he 
was in the greatest trepidation lest his locks should escape 
from under the close silk cap that he wore, and so deaden the 
blow. Twice he asked eagerly of his executioner, ‘‘ Is my hair 
right?“ The death so dreaded came, perhaps, painlessly at 
last; for, one moment the king raised his hands,—the sign of 
readiness agreed upon,—and the next, “ This is the head of a 
traitor,“ was proclaimed by the executioner, as he held it up 
to the view of the people. Cromwell, afterward reviewing the 
corpse, said heartlessly, That was a well-formed body, and 
one which promised a long life.” 

The Duke of Clarence, the unfortunate brother of the mon- 
ster, Richard III., was put to death, it is said, by being drowned 
in a butt of Malmsey wine. 

Lord Cobham, a leader of the Lollards in Henry V.’s reign, 
was accused of the double crime of treason and of heresy. He 
was hanged as a traitor, and then the poor body was suspended 
over a fire and burned. He was the first who suffered death 
for his religion, in England. 

Robespierre, the prime leader during the reign of terror in 
France, had dared to be worshipped as a god by the mad people. 
He had caused so many executions that the Loire and Seine 
poured blood instead of water through their channels; he had 
gazed with fiendish delig ht upon the dying agonies of hundreds 
of innocent victims, but when his turn came to suffer he was 
dragged to the guillotine shrieking and imploring mercy where 
there was no mercy. 

In striking contrast with him we think of Charlotte Corday, 
the young French girl who assassinated the wretch, Marat. 
She was condemned by the Revolutionary Tribunal and walked 
bravely and serenely to the scaffold. And we recall, also, the 
death of Joan of Arc, The soldiers who piled the fagots 
around the stake asserted that a white dove,—the soul of the 
martyred maiden,—rose from the ashes. At least so says 
legend. 

Archbishop Cramner three times signed his recantation, but 
at last repented. At the stake he plunged his right hand into 
the flames, saying, This was the hand that wrote; it shall 
perish flrst.“ The brave man watched it consume before the 
fire touched his body, and uttered no cry of weakness. 

Every one is familiar with the unparalleled pathos of aged 
John Fisher’s death. What a subject for an artist,—the man 
past eighty walking with tottering steps from prison to the 
scaffold, with his New Testament clasped in his hands! And 
just as familiar is the story of Sir Thomas More’s death. It 
is said that he dressed for his death-hour in his richest cos- 
tume, telling a friend“ it was for the benefit of the executioner 
who was to do him so great service.“ As he ascended the 
ladder to the scaffold he said to the attendant, ‘“‘See me safe 
up; for my coming down I can shift for myself.“ The execu- 
tioner, in the usual form, begged his forgiveness; but More, 
in unwonted way, kissed him. Thou art to do me the great- 
est benefit that I can receive,’’ he said. My neck is very 
short; take heed that thou strike not awry.“ Were there ever 
stronger words uttered at such a time than fell from his lips at 
the last moment? Putting up his hands he parted his long 
beard, saying, Pity that should be cut; that has not com- 
mitted treason.“ 

Certainly truer words were never spoken, than Madame 
Roland’s, on her way to the scaffold: Oh, Liberty! what 
crimes are committed in thy name!“ 

Our country’s annals will bear record of a trial unequaled 
by any history. Well would it be if over those annals might 
stand this edict, ‘‘ Let no citizen of these United States, under 
pain of punishment, henceforth and-forever, make mention 
of the name of the murderer of President Garfleld.“ Then, 
like that other seeker of fame,—the fanatic who set fire to the 
ancient temple of Diana at Ephesus,—his name should go into 
oblivion. 


VARIETIES. 


— A Kentucky schoolmaster got a verdict of $17 the other 
day, in a suit brought against the trustees for damages from a 
cold caught while running after them to get his pay. 


— What is the national fishery question ? pompously 
exclaimed an orator, and a squeaking voice in the — 
said, ‘‘ Have you got a bite?’ 


— “It is the little bits ov things that fret and worry us,” 
on Josh Billings; ‘‘ we kan dodge an elephant, but we kan’t 
a fly. 


—The Ii ent does not bow to Paul or Dr. Dix on the 
subject of female education. It says: On female education 
and female subjection, Dr. Dix simply accepts the direction of 
Paul, made for a rotten heathen civilization, as governing us 


in these — a Christianity which knows neither 
nor female has done well-nigh its perfect work. 


— 1 
— 
— 
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MATHEMATICS. 


Alt communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. A. 


SOLUTIONS, 


Prosp_Lem 218-—A bag contains three gold coins, and it is 
known that each of them is either a $5, $10, or $20 coin; at 
three successive dips into the bag (replacing the coin after each 
dip) a $5 coin was drawn. What is the probable value of the 


contents of the bag ? 
Solution.—There are six possible states of the bag: 


(1) 3 $5 coins, in which case the value would be $15 
(2) 2 $5 and 1 $10, 20 
(3) 2 $5 and 1 $20, 14 “ce 14 “ce 30 


(4) 1 $5 and 2 $10, 
(6) 1 $5, 1 $10 and 1 $20, 90 $6 ae 35 


These are all a priori equally possible. Now, the chance of 
the observed event in case (1) is 1; in (2) or (3), (305, or r; 
in (4), (5), or (6), ( = vy -* 
1X 15 + gy (20 30) + Py 25 4 1 ＋ 35) _ 

1+2X 


—4 15 * 819.78. Ans. 
J. V. 
[Will J. V. tell us how an impossible event can become 
probable.—Eb. | 


Prospiem 214.—Given + ay? = 820 


12 an — 9 
Solution.— 


+ 
at — 27% + yt = 81. 


45275 
4% + 812% — 8202. 


1681 
z*y? = 400, or 
ay = + 20; whence z = 5, y = 4. 


Negative results may also be found. 
W. H. Van FossAx. 


[ANOTHER SOLUTION.) 
ay + zy® = (x? + y*)zy = 820. 
9. 
Put: 2? + y?=s, cy =p; then isz— y = — 2p). 
＋ 20). 2p) — 2p) = 9; or 
(1) * — 4p? = 9? = 81, 
Also sp = 820; s = 2 v substituted for s in equa- 
tion (1), gives 4p* ＋ 8lp? = 820%. Put p? =z; then 4z? + 812 
= 820°; z = 400 ; p = 20. 


820 
22 — = 9 

27 = 


5; 25. 5 7 y—4. 
Titusville, Pa. M. GoTTEesLEBEN, 


HOME AND SCHOOL. 


CHIT-CHAT FROM THE ROSTRUM. 


Much has been said and written regarding woman’s duties, 
and on all sides we hear quoted the old saying, A man’s 
work is from sun to sun, but a woman’s work is never done, 
while for striking examples of the latter, housekeepers, with 
their multitadiuous duties, are constantly held before our 
mental vision. If there be an exception to be made, however, 
to the old saying, it is always sure to be in favor (?) of the 
teacher. Why she should be looked upon as an exception, 
must always remain a mystery to any one acquainted with the 
numberless duties of her daily life. True, she has not the 
making and baking, the mending and tending of the house- 
keeper to occupy every moment of her time, and, to a casual 
observer, it might seem as if five hours’ teaching daily were a 
little thing. It might be in itself, but these five hours of 
teaching involve much previous and subsequent mental work 
on the teacher’s part. Not only must certain lines of work be 
taught, but the subject-matter of the lesson must be prepared 
before, and the results, either in the form of abstracts, compo- 
sitions, or the bugbear of every teacher’s life, written exami- 
nations, be looked over and corrected after school-hours, when 
weary brain and body call loudly for rest. With all the work 
required of her, both in and out of the school-room, little time 
is left for mental recreation, either in the way of concerts and 
lectures, or the pursuit of some favorite study, without taking 
from that portion needed for gaining health and strength. 

Even the necessity of sewing on buttons and the crimping of 
hair may become merely nominal, when time or energy is lack- 
ing, and pricked fingers and quaker-like locks become familiar 
features to her naturally orderly and beauty-loving nature. 
Yet listen to the expressions of the public mind: Duties! 
Anybody can keep school; give her the opportunity,” sniffs 
some sour-faced individual. “Political influence, nothing 
— snaps some one else. Couldn't earn her salt any 

way; and look at her salary!” groans a public economist, 
whose injured feelings are beyond him. 

Let me propound three questions: 1. Are we not all familiar 


with the story of the husband and wife who exchanged work 
for one day, each secretly believing the change would be an 
advantageous one, and who, after trial and woful failure, were 
glad to return to their respective duties? 2. How much would 
political influence do toward holding a teacher in a position 
she could not hold herself, should she lack the power to con- 
trol a roomful of misclilevous urchins, who only watch for a 
sign of weakness on her part to start a spirit of defiance and 
rebellion? 3. Is any salt more honestly earned, and with as lit- 
tle savor ? for the best quality the market would boast, would 
become savorless if constantly cried down! 

What are a teacher's requirements? A voice says very de- 
cidedly, She must be a lady!“ Most certainly, fathers and 
mothers will agree that their young sons and daughters shall 
have this requisite influence brought to bear upon them during 
the hours they are committed to another’s keeping. She 
must have a sympathetic nature toward, and a love for, chil- 
dren!’’ cries some far-seeing mother, and her words find an 
echo in every womanly heart. She must be well-educated!” 
ery a chorus of committee. She must understand the prin- 
ciples of education!” say the Board of Examiners. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes; and the science of mind!“ cry others. It is absolutely 
necessary that she should understand and apply the laws of 
Hygiene!” vouchsafes a learned M. D. She must sing, and 
be able to teach vocal music: true! true!’’ hum the music com- 
mittee. ‘Surely you would have her understand and teach 
drawing; you would not omit that?“ anxiously call the draw- 
ing committee. She must understand the harmony of 
color!’’ ery the artists. Yes, yes; and must be able to teach 
natural history and botany!” cry other enthusiasts. ‘‘ Are 
you going to omit that most important branch of all, the 
study of the English language?’’ asks the rhetorical students. 
„And penmanship!’ with a grand flourish, say the writing 
masters. History!“ call the historians. ‘ Reading!“ in- 
tone the elocutionists. ‘Arithmetic, we calculate, ought to be 
taught! cry the mathematicians. ‘‘ Letter writing and com- 
position!“ say the members of the press. Morale and man- 
ners!“ call a bevy of philanthropists. While conscience calls 
Faith, Hope and Charity to lend their aid in carrying on this 
wonderfully (?) easy work of teaching nearly three-score boys 
and girls in a manner satisfactory to the numberless claimants 
for a right to the position of critics. While, as visions of cut 
fingers, broken heads, bumped noses, incipient measles, whoop- 
ing-cough, and all the ills to which childish flesh is heir, flit 
before the teacher’s mental eyes, the wisdom of Solomon“ 
and the patience of Job seem important requisites. Let 
me qualify the matter and ask: What is required of a lady 
teacher? That she shall be of acultured, pedagogical, meta- 

hysical, medical, musical, artistic, scientific, zéological, botan- 
cal, rhetorical, grammatical, syntactical, historical, chiro- 
graphical, arithmetical, epistolary, literary, practical turn of 
mind. While she knows herself to be neither a saint nor a ge- 
nius, yet feels that the world expects both of her in the dis- 
charge of her duties, both in and out of the school-room. 

Does she not demand your courtesy, sympathy, and encour- 
agement, from first to last, till she receives her summons from 
the Doctor of all? B. 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— So late as last year Dr. Proust, in a to the Academy 
of Medicine, made the statement that there were then no 
fewer than 219,270 houses in France without a window. 


— During next August, September, and October, there will 
be an Electrical Exhibition held in Vienna, and the Austrian 
government is to lend its aid to the project, 


— French silk merchants are thinking about acclimatizing a 
species of spider which has been discovered on the African 
coast. This spider makes a thread very like yellow silk, and 
almost as strong. 


— It is proposed in Paris that a medical service be formed 
for the purpose of ascertaining what chronic or constitutional 
diseases affect the teeth, eyes or ears of the pupils in the public 
schools, and of devising suitable remedies for the ailments. 


— The Lesseps plan for the inland sea in Algeria is to cut a 
canal between Gabes and Biskra, the chief centres of North 
African trade, connecting several chotts,“ the first of which 
2 to be fourteen times as large as the Lake of 

eva. 


— The persistence of the magnetic property observed in cer- 
tain trees is attributed by M. Larroque to the transportation 
by lightning of small particles of iron held in suspension with 
4 matter, which makes up what is known as the dust of 

o air. 


— The Scientific American says that the haulage of our 
railways now employs over 17,000 locomotives, and the aggre- 
gate cost to run them, such as fuel, water, oil, repairs and 
engineers, is about $90,000,000, or not far from $5,000 a year 
for each machine. The item of fuel alone is $33,000.000, but 
the greater portion of this fuel is practically wasted. 


—The sum of £500 has been offered as a premium by Mr. 
Ellis Lever of England to any one either in 2 of the Uni. 
ted Kingdom who shall during the present year invent a porta- 
ble electric or other lamp “ which working miners can con- 
„ carry from place to place in the mine, and which will 
not, under any circumstances whatever, cause an explosion of 
gas. can be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Thomas Burt, M. P., president of the Miners’ National Union, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne. 


— Nature creates by the million, apparently that she may B 


destroy by the myri She gives life one instant, only that 
she may snatch it away the next. The main difference is that 
the higher we ascend, the less lavish the creation, and the less 


sweeping the destruction. Thus, while probably but one fish 5 


in a thousand reaches maturity, of every 1,000 children born 
604 attain adult age. That is, Nature flings aside 999 out of 
every 1,000 fishes as useless for her purposes, and two out of 
every five human beings—Pop, Sci. Monthly. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
eans, La., says: I found it 


an admirable remedy for debilitated state of the system, 
duced by the wear and tear of the nervous energies” ani 
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OUR ASTRONOMICAL COLUMN. 


BY BERLIN H. WRIGHT. 


(All computations are for the latitude and meridian of Boston.) 
THE PLANETS —APBRIL, 1883. 

Vos and Mags are becoming closer companions in their 
lonely march through the desolate regions of the constellation 
Aquarius, where but few stars are visible to the naked eye, 
and the objects of interest visible with moderate telescopes are 
quite as rarely met with. Venus, at the beginning of the 
month, is directly below the A in Aquarius, and in line with 
the bright southern star Fomalhaut, and therefore very near 
the western boundary of Aquarius. The Moon passes between 
the A and Venus on the 4th, reaching Mars, about 15° east of 
Venus, the next day, and passing about the same distance (6°) 
north of him. About midway between Venus’ place, on the 
first of April, and Mars, is the fourth-magnitude star, Lambda 
Aquarii, with which Venus will be in conjunction on the 10th, 
passing (less than one-half of a degree of it) on the South. 
Venus and Mars rise as follows: 


VENUS. 
April 10, 4h. 38m. mo q 
April — 24 morning. ring 
* 30, 3h. 40m. a „% 30, 3h. 52m. * 


JUPITER sets as follows: 


April 10, 12h. Om. midnight. ) He will be four 
„% 20, 11h. 28m. evening. degrees north of 
* 30, 10h. 57m. * the Moon on the IIth. 


JUPITER’S SATELLITES, 


Sat. I., 3d. 11h. 20m. evening. Transit, ingress. 
I., 5d. 8h. 16m. Transit, egress. 


II., 5d. 9h. 35m. * 
„ Td. 8h. 33m. Eclipse, disap. 
„III., 7d. 11h. 22m. reap. 
I.., 12d. ‘Th. 57m. * Transit, ingress. 
„II., 12d. 9h. 32m. 
I., 12d. 10h. 13m. egress. 
* I., 13d. 8h. 39m. 15 Eelipse, reap. 
III., 14d. 50m. 46 Occult, disap. 
„% II., 14d. 9h. 2m. $8 Eclipse, reap. 
III., 14d. 10h, 42m. * Occult, 
I., 19d. 9A. 55m. 
2 I., 20d. 10h. 35m. vr 
* I., 27d. 9h. 14m. bai 
I., 28d. 8h. 42m. 
„II., 28d. 9h. 37m. * 


SATURN sets as follows: 
April 10, 9h. 22m. evening. He will be less than one 
66 


Eclipse, reap. 
Occult, disap. 
Transit, egress. 
Occult, disap. 


20, 8h. 49m. degree south of the Moon 
„230, SR. 15m. on the 9th. 
UBANUS passes the meridian as follows: 
April 10, 10h. 8m. evening. 
% 20, 9h. 28m. $s 
* 30, 8h. 48m. 4 
ECLIPSE OF THE MOON. 

The moon will be partially eclipsed on the morning of the 
22d. This will be a very small eclipse, as only one twelfth of 
the Moon’s diameter enters the earth’s shadow. The eclipse 
will not be visible east of the Mississippi Valley, the Moon 
setting before the eclipse begins. If the full Moon should oc- 
cur at the time the Moon is at her node, then a total eclipse of 
the Moon must occur, and the further from the node the 
Moon is at the time of full, provided it is not over 12° from 
the node, the smaller will be the eclipse. As the Moon will be 
approaching her ascending node at the time of the eclipse, it 
will be apparent that the eclipse will be upon her upper or 


northern limb. The earth’s shadow first touches the Moon at 
a point 33° from the north point toward the east, and the last 
contact occurs 4° from the north toward the west. As the 
Moon passes from west to east through the earth’s shadow, 
the eclipse must begin upon the east side of the Moon. 


Middle. 
Kansas City, 4h. 42m. 5h. 20m, Moon 
Chicago, 5h. 10m. 5h. 48m. sets 
St. Louis, 5h. Om. 5h. 38m. with 
New Orleans, 5h. Im. 5h. 30m. eclipse 
Austin, 4h. 30m. 5h. Sm. upon 
Little Rock, 4h. 52m. 5h. it. 
Omaha, 4h. 37m. 5h. 15m, 5h. 51m. 
Sante Fe, 3h. 57m. 4h. 35m. 5h. II. 
Denver, 4h. Im. 4h. 39m. 5h. 15m. 
Salt Lake City, 3h. 33m. 4h. 11m, 4h. 47m. 
Virginia City, 3h. 33m. 4h. 11m, 4h. 47m. 
San Francisco, 2h. 5Im. 3h. 29m. 4h. 5m. 
Portland, Or., 2h. 51m, 3h. 20m. 4h. 5m. 


The Moon will enter the earth’s penumbra 1h. 56m. before 
the time of beginning,“ and leave it the same time after 
„ending,“ as those times are for contact with the umbra or 
dark shadow. Two weeks later, at the time of new Moon, the 
Moon’s umbra will touch the earth, producing a total eclipse 
of the Sun May 6. 

EPHEMERIDES OF THE PRINCIPAL STARS AND CLUSTERS, 
APRIL 20, 1883. A. m. 

a Andromede (Alpheratz) invisible. 

o Ceti (Mira, variable) invisible, 

Persei (Algol, sets . 

one, or t of Pleiades) sets 

@ Tauri (Al ebaran) — ° 


@ Aur (Capella) ri . . . 


29 evening. 


18 
13 morning. 
8 39 evening. 


Tauri (Al 


0 

9 

9 

4 
a Orionis (Betelguese) sets n 0 
a Canis Majoris (Sirius, or Dog Star) sets 9 
a Canis Minoris (Procyon) sets 
a Leonis (Regulus) in meridian . . 8 
a Virginis (Spica) rises 
a Bootis (Arcturus) in meridian . ° 0 12 morning. 
a Scorpionis (Antares) rises « + W 6 evening. 
a Lyr@ (Vega) rises 7 13 
@ Aquille (Altair) rises 11 12 a 
a Cygni (Deneb) rises , 8 8 * 


53 morning. 


a Australis (Fomalhaut) 
Penn Yan, Yates Co., V. F., 1888. 
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March 29, 1883. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


(The Editor le not responsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his He cannot 
promise to return rejected MS8., or correspond the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.] 


THE WORKS OF JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


Permit me to call attention to the books of President Gar- 
field, just issued, edited by Burke A. Hinsdale, formerly pres- 
ident of Hinsdale College, and now superintendent of Cleve- 
land (Ohio) schools. Mr. Hinsdale was the life-long friend of 
General Garfield, and has been wisely selected by Mrs. Gar- 
field to give to the world the best thoughts of her gifted hus- 
also gives before each address the historical data necessary for 
its full understanding. I have been reading it with all the in- 
terest which attaches to history made glorious by eloquence. 
The Tariff speeches give a world-wide review of protection and 
its results; the Civil Service Reform Addresses are outspoken 
and manly, and the plea for a National Bureau of Education is 
masterly. 

One is amazed at President Garfield’s knowledge, his firm- 
ness yet courtesy in debate, and proud of his placing principle 
above party. These volumes breathe a spirit of kindness as 
broad as humanity, and a far-seeing judgment which we shall 
sadly miss in the counsels of the Nation. It is said that Mr. 
Garfield’s aged mother reads these speeches dally, and well 
she might with just pride. I wish the volumes might be in 
every home. They are published by James R. Osgood & Co., 
of Boston. SARAH K. Boiron. 


— — 


ROLFE’S “SHAKESPEARE” IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS. 


(1) Do you consider Rolfe’s Cymbeline properly expurgated 
for high-school use ? 
(2) Which plays of Mr. Rolfe’s edition, beside Othello, All’s 


Well, and Measure for Measure, are not intended for high- 
school use ? 
If by “high-school use is meant use with mixed classes of 


boys and girls, and the reading of the whole play, we do not 
consider Rolfe’s edition of Cymbeline, nor any other that we 
have seen, ‘‘ expurgated”’ sufficiently for the purpose; neither 
do we believe such expurgation to be possible without taking 
greater liberties with the play than any editor has a right to 
take. For classes of either boys or girls, under a teacher of 
their own sex, the play needs no more pruning than Mr. Rolfe 
has given it, and perhaps not so much. If the play is to be 
used with mixed classes, our own course would be to omit 
Scene 4 of Act I (in which Iachimo wagers that he will seduce 
Imogen) and all the other scenes, or parts of scenes, which 
have direct reference to the wager and the attempt to win it. 
No cutting-out of single words or phrases can disguise the nature 
of the wager, and such a transaction, however presented in 
dramatic form, is not suitable for the reading of a mixed com- 
pany of boys and girls. 3 

The teacher will see, on looking through the play, that this 
omission of certain scenes does not remove a very large portion 
of it, and that all the best of it is left,—the beautiful story of 
Imogen’s journey in search of her unworthy husband; her 
finding her long-lost brothers, and the charming and touching 
experiences with them; and the final reunion and reconciliation 
of husband, wife, father, brothers, and the rest. All that is 
loveliest in the development of this loveliest of Shakespeare’s 
female characters is retained for reading in the class, and 
nothing is skipped that requires special explanation from the 
teacher, and that may not therefore be left for the private read- 
ing of each pupil. 

We are told that this is Mr. Rolfe’s own method in the read- 
ing of this play, and others like it, with mixed classes; and if 
these plays are to be used at all in our schools, it seems to be 
on the whole the best method, if not the only discreet one. It 
may be a question, however, whether the high-school teacher 
should not limit himself to those plays which can be read with- 
out this omission of entire scenes or considerable portions of 
scenes. It is rarely possible to read more than half-a-dozen 
plays in an ordinary school course; but a dozen or a score may 
be selected that are in all respects unexceptionable, while they 
illustrate all the forms of drama that Shakespeare has given 
us, and all the stages in his career as a writer. Just what 
plays in his edition Mr. Rolfe would recommend for this pur- 
pose, we are unable to say; but it is perfectly safe to say that 
the following plays are suitable for mixed classes, using his or 
any other good school“ edition: Of the so-called com- 
edies,”” The Merchant of Venice, As You Like It, Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night, and The Tempest; of the his- 
torical plays, all the English series, Julius Cesar, and Cori- 
olanus ; of the tragedies, Macbeth, Hamlet, and Lear. The 
Taming of the Shrew might be added to the comedies; also 
Much Ado, and the Winter's Tale, if treated as we have ad- 
vised in the case of Cymbeline. 

There is a large margin of choice among the English his- 
torical plays on other grounds than the one now in question, 
and in certain of them occasional scenes may well be omitted 
or curtailed. Among the tragedies, Hamlet and Lear will be 


the better for the same treatment, In the case of Othello, the 
whole plot is of such a nature that only a small portion of the 
play could properly be used with mixed classes. Romeo and 
Juliet, which we have omitted because the list is perhaps long 
enough without it, would need comparatively little cutting. 
Timon of Athens and Troilus and Cressida are clearly to be 
put with All’s Well, etc. Shakespeare’s part of Pericles (if 
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we accept the division approved by Mr. Rolfe in his edition 
recently published) is unexceptionable, and interesting as one 
of his latest works; but we do not believe that many teachers 
will be inclined to use it. Neither are they likely to take very 
early plays, like the Two Gentlemen of Verona and Love’s 
Labour’s Lost, though these would require but little more 
pruning than Mr. Rolfe has given them. 

The teacher who is not familiar with Shakespeare will do 
well to take only such plays as are beyond all question in this 
matter of ‘‘ expurgation,” and which are at the same time gen- 
erally accepted as “standard” plays for school use; say The 
Merchant, As You Like It, The Tempest, Richard II., Henry 
V., Henry VIII., Julius Cesar, and Macbeth. So far as the 


expurgation““ is concerned, we fancy that, in these plays at 
least, he will find very slight differences in Rolfe’s, Hudson's, 
and the ‘* Clarendon Press editions, all of which are exten- 
sively used in our best schools. * 


— 


SHOULD HYGIENE BE STUDIED IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS ? 


Nowhere in our educational system is there so great a de- 
fect as the failure to secure attention to hygienic laws. 
What is prosperity, what is education, what is life, with- 
out health? What shall it profit a child to gain a whole 
world of book-knowledge, if in gaining it he loses the greatest 
of earthly blessings,—bodily health ? 

Men who have made a profession of hygiene have shown 
that when the rate of mortality rises, morality sinks. A well- 
educated and normal man has correct ideas of right and 
wrong. The practice of hygiene is founded on self-knowledge, 
self-control, and self-help. In reality, the final aim of ped- 
agogics and hygiene is the same: man should become normal, 
temperate, virtuous, and happy; all this he can no more become 
without pedagogics than without hygiene, without the art of 
preserving health, no more than without the art of education. 
If one considers that in childhood and youth it is easiest, as 
well as most necessary, to give this instruction because youth 
is pliable,—and sanitary defects are there most numerous and 
most severely avenged,—then it must be confessed that it is 
a petty, frivolous objection to say that the schools should not 
be burdened with additional studies. The children of the 
public schools learn many things which will never be of the 
least use to most of them, but hygiene is of the greatest im- 
portance to all. It surely cannot be denied that it is worth 
the trouble to spend a few hours to teach a man the conditions 
on which his existence depends, 

In agreement with its importance, this subject must be taught 
in all the schools to both sexes, from the age of six. Here the 
objection must be met that this is too early an age, because 
the pupil can have no knowledge of anatomy, chemistry, phys- 
iology, and histology. To this it may be answered, that to ac- 
cept those studies as indispensable would be to exclude the 
study of hygiene from the public schools and keep the great 
mass of the people ignorant of the laws of health; besides, if 
the study is pursued at a more advanced age, the pupil’s first 
freshness and readiness for instruction on this subject would 
be lost; the full authority of the teacher and school would be 
missing; the public control of the teacher in regard to whether 
the laws of health were obeyed or not would cease; and, lastly, 
this instruction would be brought forward at an age when bad 


habits, prejudice, and indifference will have received consider- 
able reinforcements against all sensible and natural require- 
ments. 

Therefore, since the laws of health must be learned essen- 
tially between the age of six and fourteen, and through the 
unintermitted control of the teacher transformed into flesh 
and blood, a book would have to be composed which would 
contain in a concise, simple form all that is essential. I would 
here recommend to all teachers an admirable little work which 
I have translated from the German, entitled Dr. Faust’: Laws 
of Health, edited by Dr. S. Wolffberg, lecturer on Hygiene in 
the University of Bonn. The price of this book is 15 cents 
bound in boards, 10 cents bound in a stout paper cover. The 
instructions which it contains are worth thousands of dollars 
to every child. 

I have here * many of the thoughts of Prof. Karl 
Fisher, to whom I wish to give due credit, 


Brooklyn, N. T., 1883. HERMA Korr. 


— — 
ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 283. See article by Berlin H. Wright, Penn Yan, N. 
V., in The Young Scientist, published at 49 Maiden Lane, 
New York city, for February, 1883 (price, 10 cents), pages 60, 
51, 52, and 53, for a complete explanation of the Solar Par- 
allax, with illustrations. Our limited space forbids the in- 
sertion of the explanation.—Eb. 

No. 284. The American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac.“ Apply to Prof. Simon Newcomb, supt. American 
Ephemeris, Washington, D. C. Price, $1.00, 

No. 285. Which is the capital of Louisiana,—New Orleans 
or Baton Rouge? Has any other capital been changed within a 


year or two, and is Memphis acity still? I suppose it must be, 
but was not its charter given up not long since? H. G. R. 


Baton Rouge is the capital of Louisiana. Of this there is 
no doubt. The new constitution of Louisiana, adopted Dec. 
2, 1879, contains the clause (Art. 150), “ The seat of govern- 
ment shall be and remain at the city of Baton Rouge,“ etc. 
The same article provides for the repairs of the State House 
at Baton Rouge, which was burned during the war, and for 
the removal of the archives when the building should be ready 
to receive them. The archives were thus removed March 1, 
1882. One session of the legislature was held at New Orleans 
after Baton Rouge was made the capita) as above. 

No other State capitol has been recently changed. A law 


has, however, been enacted in West Virginia by which the 
capital will be moved from Wheeling to Charleston on the Ist 
of May, 1885. The work of enlarging the capitol-building at 
Charleston is now in progress. : 
Memphis is still a city. The census of 1880 gives ‘‘ Mem- 
his city’ a population of 33,592. The newspapers have with- 
n a few days reported conferences between a committee 4 
— by the city and the creditors of the city, in New Yor 
altimore, and elsewhere. . 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


[All communications relating to this t should be marked 
H. EASTMAN, Tast Sumner, 


For Literary Kelipses,“ and ressed to 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 


JUMBLE, 
Tool tomb ate never end, 
WORD-SQUARE. 
1, A book of hymns and prayers. 


2. A river of France. 4. To cover under ground. 
3. A large blood-vessel. 5. To acquire knowledge. 


DuDEE. 
LITERARY ENIGMA: 57 LETTERS. 
> 42, 18, 8, 46, 33, 48, was called the Modern Jer- 
emiah. 
— 44, 7, 43, 35, 24, 50, was called the Sage of Con- 
co 


My 38, 3. 50. 50, 9, 23. 5, 50, is poet-laureate. 

My 47, 53, 16, 4, 20, 22, is the Danbury Newsman. 

My 39, 52, 11, 1, 10, lived at Abbotsford. 

My 56, 30, 44, 49, 21, 28, 34, 50, was the greatest philos- 
opher of his age. 

My 45, 12, 18, 14, 50, lived at Newstead Abbey. 

My 21, 7, 37, 55, 29, 32, 25, 50, 36, was thought to have 
been the original of * Harold Skimpole in Bleak House. 

My 47, 54, 18, 50, 13. was the Ayrshire Ploughman.’’ 

My 15, 4, 48, 1, 40, 27, 48, 18, wrote The Faithful Shep- 
herdess.”’ 

My 16, 43, 6, 37, 50, 51, was the Goldsmith of America.“ 

My 33, 9, 57, 31, 34, 50, was a great modern novelist. 

My 43, 53, 21, 48, 16, 26, 2, gave Virginia its name. 

My 23, 44, 49, 10, 41, wrote our great national hymn. 

The whole is a couplet of verse. DAVENPORT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 15. 


PHONETIC CHARADE.—Huwmiliated 

GEOGRAPHICAL TALE. — Augusta, Denison, Christmas, 
Friendly, Eunice, Cora, May, Cashmere, Astrakhan, Blue, 
Morocco, Charles, Crooked, Bridge, Skye, Clear, Foulweather, 
Nubia, Snow. 


NILLOR. 


Acrostic.— HarRO W 
ORELLI 
R OM AI C 
ATT AOC K 
Cours E 
E A R 
MO DEI. S 
AG ARD H 
NEVADA 
NERIUM 


PRIZE AWARD. 

Our offer in Eclipses of March 1, in connection with Hid- 
den Minerals, met with a large response. The names of nine, 
eleven, fourteen, and every number from eighteen to thirty- 
four minerals were claimed by the several contestants. A few of 
these were rejected as not being strictly ‘‘names of minerals 
and rocks,“ leaving twenty-nine that we allowed as properly 
coming under that classification. Ore was rejected as not 
naming a mineral, but a class of minerals. ‘‘ Water” is un- 
8 allowable, Dana giving it in his table of species 
(No. 175), While“ snow ” and “ ice,” being but different forms 
of that mineral, are rejected. Or“ we have allowed, as we 
have mineralogical authority for epplying it to native gold; 
while we could not find like — or applying the French 
fer“ to native (meteoric) iron. Should we allow the latter, 
however, it would increase the list of the prize-winner, as well 
as other competitors, and would not, therefore, affects the 
award. Tin“ oceurs native (rarely), and is allowed; and 
„las,“ besides being a geological formation, is a limestone be- 
longing to that formation, and we set it down in the list. Such 
names as cross, rag (from cross-stone and rag-stone), 
etc., are but parts of names, and hence we set them aside. 
The list, as revised, is as follows: 

1. Agate. 2. Or. 3 Wad. 4. Diamond. 5. Mica. 6. Ce- 
lestine. 7. Tin. 8. Coal. 9. Tourmaline. 10. Garnet. 11. 
Trap. 12. Sandstone. 13. Lava. 14. Eliasite. 15. Lias. 16. 
Water. 17. Slate. 18. Ce. 19. Topaz. 20. Hematite. 21. 
Blende. 22. Tale. 23. Allanite. 24. Serpentine. 25. Brook- 
ite. 26. Galena. 27. Spinel. 28. Albite. 29. Jasper. 

The prize is won by Fannie L. Hughes, Reading, Pa. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


tents comprises something for every variety of taste. Published by E. R. 
Pelton, 256 Bond street, New York. Terms, $5.00 per year; single copy 45 
cents; trial subscription for three months, $1.00. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have become the American 

ts of The National Review, published by W. H. Allen & Co., London, 

0. I. (March) contains articles of marked excellence by Thomas Tanvity. 
Alfred Austin, The Earl of Carnarvon, Canon Gregory, W. J. Courthope, 
Arthur James Balfour, M. P., W. H. Mallock, H. A. Perry, David Han- 
nay, and Viscount Middleton. It represents the Tory side of English pol- 
— _ has strong articles upon political, social, educational, and art 
subjects. . 

— Every article in the April number of Harper’s Magazine 
son or another, invites special notice; and no better number, from an 
artistic point of view, has ever been issued. Poems are contributed by T. 
B. Aldrich, R. H. Stoddard, and John B. Tabb. Besides these, there isa 
oe little story in verse, entitled “ The Little White Beggars,” by Helen 


Ludlow, illustrated by Dielman. 
— In the North American Review for April Senator John A. sets 
forth the need which exists for“ National Aid to Public Schools” in the 
several States and territories. James C. Welling, president of Columbia 
University, treats of Race Education,” the problem that confronts the 
hilosophic statesman, of the presence in our body politic of a strong 
egro contingent. Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

— The April number of Lippincott’s Magazine challenges attention b: 
the . ability, and interest of its contributions. ‘ 


, for one rea- 


he opening pa- 
E w is beautifully illustrated, has for its sub East Hampton, 
ng Island. The editorial are as and interest- - 
ing as usual, 
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Tue Ohio Legislature has passed an act authorizing 
and requiring boards of health to make semi-annual 
sanitary inspections of all schools and school-buildings 
within the limits of each corporation. This sanitary- 
inspection bill, which became a law March 10, 1883, is 
the result, in part, of the agitation in the city of Cleve- 
land about a year ago. The law is a general one, and 
is applicable to all schools,—public, private, and paro- 
chial,—and will furnish a basis for a scientific study of 
the physical side of the problem of the sanitary condi- 
tions of the schools of the State. The following is the 


text of the Bill“: 


A Bill to amend Section 2135 of the revised statutes of Ohio: 
Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State 


of Ohio, that Sec. 2135 of the revised statutes of Ohio be 80 
amended as to read as follows: 


Sec. 2135. The Board of Health may take measures and 


supply agents, and afford inducements and facilities for gratu- 
» litous vaccination and disinfection, may afford medical relief 

A | to and among the poor of the corporation, as, in its opinion, 
the protection of the public health may require; and during 
the prevalence of any epidemic, may provide temporary hospi- 
tals for such purposes; and the said Board is hereby required 
to inspect semi-annually, and oftener if, in the judgment of the 
Board, it shall be deemed necessary, the sanitary condition of 
all schools and school-buildings within the limits of the cor- 
poration, t 


voy That the said Sec. 2135 be, and the same is hereby 
Bd. f. This act shall take effect and be in fores from and 


75 cts. 
EDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, after its passage. 
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t t include the added clause. What precedes is copied from the revised 


statutes of Ohio, without change. 


lamers shocld tate the P. O address | THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


town, county, and State of the subscriber to which un Jourwat is addressed 


All 
and news or telegraphic 
to Tuomas W..Bicxwet, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


The National Bureau of Education is now in the six- 


Sosa, Mase | teenth year of its existence. It has been long enough 


sent to subscribers till it is ordered stopped, and all arrear'}in operation to enable the educational public of the 


All letters relating to the Bureau of Education should be addressed to Hiram 
Orcutt, Manager, 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


country to form an intelligent opinion concerning its 
value. And as, during thirteen of these years,—its chief 


the South, this movement has been one of the most re- 
markable in the history of popular education in any 
land; amply justifying the present call for national aid 
to a people that have so nobly striven to help them- 
selves. At every point in this most interesting pro- 
cess, the Bureau of Education, at Washington, has 
done service which nobody can estimate who is not thor- 
oughly informed of the whole matter. The valuable ex- 
perience of Mr. Eaton during and subsequent to the 
war, in organizing an administration of colored schools, 
which included nearly a million people in its results, and 
his labors as State Superintendent in Tennessee, pointed 
to him as the natural adviser in all movements south of 
Washington. His codperation with Drs. Sears and 
Curry, of the Peabody Fund, with the whole body of 
State and city school officials, and his frequent visits to 
important points in the South, and perpetual consulta- 
tion with schoolmen and teachers of all grades visiting 
in Washington, have been a most important element,— 
more important than any single influence,—in the pres- 
ent success. In evidence of this may be mentioned the 
fact that, whereas, at first, the new Bureau was com- 
pelled to beat up against the suspicion, often the hostii- 
ity, of the Southern delegation in Congress, to-day its 
most obstinate and intelligent support is found in this 
delegation. And this is not the result of persistent 
lobbying ; but members of Congress are simply acting 
in obedience to the almost universal public opinion of 
the leading school authorities in all these States. 

If the Bureau of Education and its Commission could 
only point to these happy results,—the bringing togeth- 
er the educatioral public of East, West, South, and 
Pacific slope,—in its first sixteen years, its administra- 
tion should be declared an eminent success. For nobody, 


k IM period of growth and development, —it has been under the save a man studying our national school life at the Na- 


administration of the present Commissioner, Honorable 


tional capital, —ean understand how difficult and delicate 
has been this work, and what abounding energy and 


CURRENT EVENTS. John Eaton, the success of the enterprise is virtually é 
* the success of its present style of management. patience have been necessary on every line of this ad- 
THE WHER. It is not understood, as it should be, that this Bureau|vance. But this is only one of several good things 


United States.—An absurd story comes from Washington, | of the Department of the Interior came into existence 
rr at the call of the leading educational mind of the coun- 


friendly relations between this country and England because 
of certain publications here of matters connected with the 


try. At the close of our great civil war there seemed 


Irish question.—Secretary Folger’s condition of health isa very pressing necessity that the different parts of the 
becoming alarming, and his return to cabinet duty is consid- Union should have some common method of promoting 
rere acquaintance and intercourse with a central depot of 


withdraw, and Attorney-General Brewster does not intend to 
hold his place a great while.——The United States double- 


intelligence. During the ten years previous to 1867 a 


turretted ironclad Terror was successfully launched at Phila-|gteat change had been wrought in the systems and 
delphia on Saturday.——The Governor of Missouri has ap- methods of instruction, especially through the State of 
proved a high-license bill, notwithstanding the strong pres-| New York and the West,—largely the result of the sys- 
By, of normal sad training schools which were rapidly 


prefers that the constitutional questions involved shall be set- 
tled by the courts.——The fire losses indicate so far an aggre- 
gate of $85,000,000 for this year and country alone. 


being established in that portion of the Union. An 
astonishing revival, especially in primary and graded 


e hay = alm a Arnold and James Russell Lowell, school-work, was sweeping through the Northwest, plac- 
the Uni tates Minister, are mentioned in London as can-; ir citi i j 

9 e ing the schools of many of their cities decidedly in ad- 
Amen for the rectorship of Bt. Ar University.——The/| ines of the same class of schools in the East. New 


trial of six more members of the Armagh Assassination Soci- 
ety was begun in Belfast, Monday.——A political police force, 


England seemed firmly intrenched in her traditional 


similar to those of Berlin and Paris, is to be formed in London, | methods of public school instruction; indeed, was hard- 
Germany.—The resignations among the highest officers of ly conscious of the great awakening beyond the Hud- 
— l navy — hay ae — son. At this juncture, it was a national advantage that 
w commanders, era such an institution as the Bureau should be called into 

| Roon, Kameke, Stosch, and 1870-71 will belong to existence; its organization confided largely to Western 
Russia.—The growing opinion is that a Russo-Turkish con- | men, like White, and Bateman, and Garfield ; and, after 
flict is imminent. The Armenians are wearied with the indif-|two years, its administration placed in charge of a gen- 


ference shown by Great Britain to their wrongs, and would 
welcome Russian occupation. The Russians along the frontier 
number 100,000. 


tleman whose varied experience as teacher, superintend- 
ent, and organizer, covered the entire ground of the 


Spain.—Don Carlos has issued a manifesto calling upon his| East, the West, and the valley of the Mississippi. The 
partisans, as Catholics, to place themselves at the head of the most immediate result of the Bureau was the introduc- 


opposition to socialism. 
France.—M. Sigismund Lacroix has been elected in Gam- 
betta’s district in Paris. ; 


tion of the new Western school-keeping to New Eng- 
land ; accomplished, not only through annual reports 


Aa. By sand avalanches at Mount Ararat 150 persons and publications, but through the numerous channels 


have been killed and many more wounded, it is reported.. 


of friendly commuunication opened by the Bureau it- 


China.—A state of semi-siege prevails at Swatow, and the self, and encouraged by the genial administration of 


German gunboats are watching the Chinese. 
South America.—The quarrel over Oruguay, between Brazil 
and the Argeatine Republic, is becoming serious. 


Mr. Eaton. The consequences of this marriage of New 
England school-keeping and the new education beyond 


Deaths. — Postmaster - General Howe died suddenly at the Hudson are just beginning to appear in the decisive 
Kenosha, Wis., Sunday afternoon, March 25, of pneumonia, | way that no well-informed schoolman will question. 


aged 67 years. Baron Jules Cloquet, the famous French 


Later, between 1870 and the present time, came the 


anatomist, has recently died in Paris at the age of 94-——M. no less remarkabl isi 
. e uprising of the Southern people. 
cory Auguste Varroy, member of the French Senate, 1e For the first time in the history of sixteen States, 


dead.——Dr. William H. Van Buren, of New York, well known 


as connected with the United States Sanitary Commission à genuine and persistent attempt has been made to nat- 
during the war, died on Sunday, aged 64 years The Rev. F. uralize the common school system for all classes and 
A. Thayer, pastor of the First Congregational Church at both races. Considering the limited means at the dis- 


Qainey, In., died on Sunday, 1 — fever. — Nr. Thayer posal of the Southern people, and the various distrac- 


successor of the Rev. Dr. ; 


tions incident to the new social and political régime in 


already achieved by the Bureau and its faithful Com- 
missioner. Besides this work, a new department of the 
National Government has been virtually established ; 
a vast correspondence, including every nation that has 
a school system, conducted; a library of educational 
documents founded, such as does not elsewhere exist in 
the country ; a great deal of valuable material collected 
for a museum which shall represent the school life of our 
own and other countries; and a most important series 
of “Circulars of Information” largely distributed, 
touching on the most vital matters of educational life. 
If the annual reports of the Bureau have sometimes. 
failed to meet the large expectations of the school pub- 
lic, it should be remembered that the science of educa- 
tional statistics, even in the oldest parts of the country, 
is far from complete, and that, until 1867, there was 
absolutely no such thing as a general system of gather- 
ing information on such matters in any State south of 
the Potomac and the Ohio. At present, the informa- 
tion given in the State and municipal reports of two- 
thirds the Commonwealths in the Union is crude and 
only reliable after a fashion. The reports of the U. S. 
Commissioner have given the public the gist of all that 
can be obtained by any method short of the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of thousands of dollars in special in- 
vestigation. At present, while Congress appropriates, 
annually, more than three hundred thousand dollars for 
the various branches of investigation, which present the 
agricultural condition of the country to the people 
through the Department of Agriculture, it allows less 
than five thousand dollars a year for the collection of 
statistics and the museum to the Bureau of Education.. 
Under these circumstances, the Bureau simply does the 
best it can,— by spreading through the country such 
information as the governments of the different States 
supply, often with valuable material that comes to the 
office in various ways. A larger appropriation, in for- 
mer years, has been absorbed by the growth of the office, . 
and, at present, of the fifty thousand dollars appropri- 
ated, all, save this trifling sum, is absolutely required 
for the proper working of the office in Washington. 
The Bureau is not at fault for the delay in its reports; 
but the responsibility must rest elsewhere. 
With these facts in view, it seems to us that the new 


fire of unfriendly criticism opened from certain influen- 
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tial journals, and industriously pushed from East to 
West, is not only unjust in itself, but thoroughly unfair 
and misleading in its special charges upon the Bureau 
and its administration. When reporters in Washing- 
ton and writers in New York and Boston inform the 
people that “the Bureau of Education is distributing 
trash,” or is the vehicle of any body’s “ignorant and im- 
becile declamation on educational affairs,” every intelli- 
gent reader of this matter knows the charge to be ab- 
surdly and grossly untrue. The files of the office are 
crowded with testimonials of the value of these com- 
munications to the people from the most eminent educa- 
tional authorities at home and abroad. The insinuation 
that large sums of money are unaccounted for is in 
the face of public accounts, which show that no branch 
of the government is conducted with more rigid and 
conscientious economy, and nowhere does a dollar give 
more to the country than in this Bureau. If our New 
England journals of highest repute think the Commis- 
sioner of Education should not only be compelled to 
serve for a salary two-thirds the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture ($3,000), but that his office, which is in constant 
communication with other Departments, should have 
no little allowance for horse-car tickets, and that Mr. 
Eaton should pay his own traveling expenses in his 
educational visitations about the country, we can only 
say that such ideas of the importance of this Bureau 
appear to us unworthy of consideration. If the Bureau 
of Education is to be nothing but a clerkship in a De- 
tment, it were better to save the few thousand dol. 
— such a questionable office would require. But if, 
with the rising demand for a system of national aid for 
the relief of the appalling, illiteracy of large portions 
of the Union, the school public should demand even 
+ that the Bureau of Education should become a Depart- 
ment, with suitable arrangements for a National Muse- 
um of Instruction, for gathering more reliable statistics 
and, especially, for obtaining the assistance of experts in 
preparing timely Circulars of Information on questions 
widely agitated, we believe the demand would be in the 
interest of the country and for the upbuilding of the 
great, good cause of the children. 


DRIFT. 


— The pleasant rumor is abroad that Gov. Benjamin F. 
Butler intends to call that amiable female, Miss Abigail Gail 
Hamilton, from ber literary leisure at Washington to take the 
place of a retiring member of the Board of Charities connected 
with one of the State reform schools for children. By all 
means, Governor! Sister Gail has been spoiling for a fight” 
with ‘Secretary Dickinson and his educational tramps,’’— 
Messrs. Hubbard, Walton, and Martin,—these two years past, 
and, in the intervals of investigating the deep damnation ”’ 
of the “‘ slaughter of the innocents”’ at the State asylums, can 
relieve the Governor of the little job of pulverizing the com- 
mon-schoo! system of old Massachusetts. By all means, give 
us Sister Gail! 

— Bishop M'Quaid has fallen into the error of thoroughly 
misapprehending the famous report of Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Pablic Schools, by Mr. Geo. A. Walton. He assumes that Mr. 
Walton is showing up the tendency of the graded-school sys- 
tem to produce machine work,” and that his investigation 
supports the sweeping condemnation of the graded system 
found in the Popular Science Monthly. On the contrary, Mr. 
Walton found in the graded schools of Quincy the best instruc- 


tion and the worst in little township district schools, practi- 
cally ungraded, and taught by people who scorn responsibility 
and clamor for the sovereign right of the individual teacher. 
The pith of Mr. Walton’s report and of the Quincy experi- 


ment is the same; namely, that — Ho —.— with intel- 
ligent grading, is the soul of effective -keeping everywhere. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


DansvItye, N. T., March, 1883. 
“OUR HOME” AT DANSVILLE. 

Those who have visited Dansville, and know from experience 
the good things in store for tired nerves and wearied bodies, 
have blessings to be grateful for; while those yet to come and 
to learn cannot be expected to appreciate the blessings to be 
enjoyed in restored health and an inspiration of true living. 
We have come, in memory of the past, to see the noble men 
and women who have so heroically founded a health institu- 
tion on this beautiful hillside, the benefits of which are now 
felt by thousands of loving disciples in all parts of our broad 
land. Dansville is a township of four thousand people, about 
forty miles south of Rochester, at the head of the rich Genes- 
see Valley. About twenty years ago, Dr. James C. Jackson 
established on the western slope of a range of hills which form 
this valley a cure for invalids, which differs materially from 
all others in the world, and the remarkable results effected 
attest the intrinsic merits of the system. “Is it a Water 
Cure?” “A Faith Cure?” „A Movement Cure?” „An 
Electric Cure?“ It is not one of these, nor all combined. 
And yet water, massage, Molitre baths, electricity, faith, and 
other agencies, are at the disposal of physicians and parents. 
It would require an article or a pamphlet to state in clear out- 
line the principles of this sanitarium; but they are in brief 
enunciated in the following platform laid down by Dr. Jackson, 
Sr., the founder: 


OUR PLATFORM. 


God has so created Man and related him to Life on Earth.—casualties 
aside,—that in order to live free from Sickness and die from Old Agé, he 
needs only to understand and obey the Laws a which Life and Health 
depend. Therefore, as Christians, as well as advocates of a new 
we insist,— 

1. That Sickness is no more A than Sin. 

2 That the Gospel demands that Human Beings should live health- 
ar ay — hi — in which they designed to operate, Physi 

. within the sphere in whic are to — 
pee ae Oa Moral Laws, and that mankind are as truly 
un 0 em. 

4 That obedience to Physiological Laws would afford security 1 — 
the innumerable ailments which smite mankind from infancy to age, 
and thus would do away with disease. 

5. That in order to recover from any curable disease, one needs simply 
to be brought under the control of the Laws of his Organism. 

6. That, therefore, the best philosophy upon which to proceed to treat 
any sick person, is to employ such means as, had they been properly used, 
would have kept him from getting sick. 

7. That the right to use one’s powers and faculties, neither o 
in nor depends u sex, but upon the possession of an intellectual and 
moral nature, and inasmuch as woman this as truly as man, her 

ht to use her powers and faculties is eqaal with his. 

uch are our Principles, and we 1A. commend them to the con - 
sideration of the People, and en the and Good to assist us in 
their promulgation. 


FROM THE OLD TO THE NEW HOME. 


Prior to June 26, 1882, this noted institution consisted of a 
noble wooden structure, a prominent landmark on the slope 
of the eastern hill of Dansville, two bundred feet above the 
village and seven hundred feet below the crown of the hill 
above it. Around it, and in easy access to the main building, 
were Liberty Hall, the assembly-room of Our Home,“ used 
for lectures, socials, religious services, etc.; and a nest of 
bright, pleasant cottages, as aditional homes of the patients. 
The hill-slope above was covered with a heavy forest, while 
around and below, it was beautiful with artificial terraces 
planted with trees and flowers or spread out in lawns. From 
the rocky sand-storm strata of the hill, about three hundred feet 
above Our Home,“ a beautiful spring gushed forth, called 
„Re All Healing,“ which supplied all the needs of the great 
thirsty family below. 

For mere than a score of years Our Home had been the 
Mecca toward which had pressed the faltering feet of many 
weary pilgrims in search of health. From this healing shrine 
they had gone forth abounding in a new life, rejoicing in a 
new faith. 

The building had just been enlarged, repaired and re- 
furnished, at great expense. Still it was not large enough. 
Every room from ground to garret had been engaged, and 
applications for admittance were numerous and increasing. 
The enterprise and the ingenuity of the puzzled proprietors 
could hardly keep pace with their desire to accommodate all 
who wished to come. 

But even while they labored over the dark problem, the solu- 
tion came in the revealing light of a conflagration. The broad 
roof suddenly burst into flame. The work of the old“ Home” 
was accomplished. The site for “Our New Home” was cleared 
as by magic. Even before the ashes of the old building became 
cold, they warmed into active life the germ of the new, which 
for years had been but biding its time. Under the fostering 
care of the parents of the old institution, the germ of the new 
to be, assumed embryonic life. 

THE NEW HOME. 

Faith, energy, and capital united, on the destruction of the 
old home, to build over its foundations a structure as large, 
graceful, and imposing as the times demand, and already it is 
proceeding rapidly toward completion, and the contractors’ 
work will terminate July 31, 1883. The building, mainly of 
stone, brick, and iron, is 272 feet in length from north to 
south, facing the village toward the west, 45 feet deep in the 
main, and 55 feet deep in the pavilions. These pavilions are 
simply the north and south ends of the main building, and 
only distinguished from it by bay projections of 10 feet to the 
front by 30 in width, and by being carried a story above, the 
balustrade on the tops being 75 feet from the ground. The 
main building is four stories above the basement, and as the 
basement above ground and the first story are equal to two or- 
dinary stories, the building is practically five stories in the main 
and six stories in the pavilions. 


‘The plans of the new Sanitarium seem to us complete in all 
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their parts. The rooms are to be large, well-lighted, heated by 
steam, well ventilated, and thoroughly furnished. The halls, 
pariors, and piazzas are to be spacious and well arranged for the 
comfort of patients and guests. The bath-rooms will be sup- 
plied with all the modern improvements in this department, 
and are to be large and commodious. In addition to the usual 
treatment practised at Our Home, the proprietors will in- 
troduce the celebrated Mollère or thermo-electric baths which 
have been found such valuable agencies in cleansing and heal- 
ing. The spacious dining-hall will seat a family of three hun- 
dred persons, and the kitchen is ample to supply their needs 
with all that the invalid, the convalescent, or the man of 
health can desire, while the blessings of The All Healing“ 
will flow freely into every room in the edifice. 
THE FACULTY 

will stand as heretofore, with the venerable Dr. James C. Jack- 
son as consulting physician; Dr. James H. Jackson, physician 
in charge; Drs. E. D. and Albert Leffingwell, codrdinate phy- 
siclans; Dr. Katy J. Jackson, lady physician, with Dr. Harriet 
N. Austin, consulting physician; Mrs. Jane E. Leffingwell, 
sister of Dr. James C. Jackson, and mother of the Leffingwell 
brothers, medical matron. 

The fame of the senior Dr. Jackson is world-wide. Dr. 
James H. Jackson, his son, the present physician in charge, a 
graduate of Bellevue Hospital Medical College, New York, has 
had an extensive experience with his father. He has recently 
resigned the business management of the institution, to devote 
himself fully to the duties of his new position, for which he is 
in every way eminently qualified. Dr. E. D. Leffingwell, who 
joined the faculty in 1879, graduated at Bellevue with the 
honors of his class, and afterward spent two years abroad, at- 
tending lectures and walking the hospitals of London, Paris, 
Berlin, and Vienna. Dr. Albert Leffingwell, after graduating 
from Long Island Hospital College, spent some five years 
abroad in the study of his profession, completing his travels 
with a trip around the world, during which he visited the in- 
terior of Japan and India. He is also well known as the au- 
thor of several valuable papers on topics connected with his 
profession. Dr. Katy J. Jackson is agraduate of the Woman’s 
College of the New York Infirmary, a regular“ college, pre- 
sided over by Dr. Emily Blackwell; she graduated in 1877 with 
the honors of her class. Dr. Austin has been connected with 
the medical department since the founding of the institution, 
and has had a successful experience in the application of hy- 
gienic methods of treatment. Mrs. Jane E. Leffingwell, the 
daughter, widow, sister, and mother of distinguished physi- 


very presence is healing. 

Mr. William E. Leffingwell, the general business manager of 
this vast institution, was for years prominently connected with 
the financiai management of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. His education, his experience, his energy, and his nat- 
ural aptitude, especially fit him for this important position. 

SUCCESS ATTEND THE NEW. 


Notwithstanding the privations to which the patients have 
been exposed since the fire, we have never seen a more hope- 
ful and courageous body of men and women at the institution; 


this the testimony of patients and physicians agree, and with 
the incoming spring days larger blessings are expected, and 
the usual increase of patients will commence; although during 
the interim more than one hundred have insisted on remain- 
ing at the Cure. The dedication of the New Home will take 
place August 1, 1883, and the prospects are that its enlarged 
opportunities for good will be enjoyed by a patronage as large 
as the faith, hope, and sublime purpose of the founders and 
proprietors. In the interests of health, happiness, and hu- 
manity, the venerable Dr. Jackson planted, and coming gener- 
ations shall rise up to bless so great a benefactor, as does 


Tue Eprron. 
OBITUARY. 
Died, in Edinburg, Scotland, Jan. 28, 1888, John H. Rolfe, 


of Chicago. 

The subject of above notice was born in the province of New 
Brunswick, July 6, 1815. His youth was spent in Maine, his 
education being received chiefly at Gorham Seminary. Always 
intensely interested in the cause of education, after going 
West he became a teacher in the public schools, and was for 
some time superintendent of the schools of Portsmouth, O. 
While occupying this position, he was one of a band of teach- 
ers who employed Mr. Lorin Andrews to travel about the State 
holding institutes and lecturing in behalf of education, paying 
him out of their meager salaries. He was for many years the 
efficient agent for Pelton’s Outline Maps, and during that time 


probably matured the plans for his own valuable maps, upon 
which he labored so many years, and for the completion 

which he made his last visit to Edinburg. Later he was well 
known throughout the Northwest as the agent for Messrs. 


—~ as well as of imparting information. 

‘ew men have done more to create a sound publle sentiment 
in favor of free schools than he. A man of sterling integrity 
strong convictions, earnest, warm-hearted, and conscious of 
the rectitude of his intentions, his voice was always heard in 
defence of the truth and in denunciation of sham and preten- 
sion. Asa friend, those who knew him best can best appre- 
ciate his warm, steadfast, unselfish heart, and many a strug- 


gling student can testify to his cheering councils and material 


aid as well. His wife and two sons survive to mourn his loss 


and preserve his untarnished name. 


cians, is herself one of the most competent of women, whose 


and the work of restoration has never been more rapid. In 


Harper & Brothers, and particularly enthusiastic for an im- 
provement in the methods of teaching reading as a means for 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


-Crxation. By Augustus M 
Free Trade and English Commerce, etc. ith an introduc- 
tion by Simon Sterne, author of Constitutional H and 
Political Development of the United States. New York, 

London, and Paris: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 

Mr. Mongredien has an excellent reputation as a writer on 
free trade and economic questions. The whole range of topics 
entering into an intelligent consideration of the science of 
political economy are carefully presented. It is a strong plea 
for freeing our American trade from the hampering influences 
of tariff legislation. To all who are seeking for light upon 
questions of a financial character, the book will be found very 
valuable. That its doctrines will be accepted by the great 
mass of American manufacturers and producers can hardly 
be expected; yet the views of the author, and also of Mr. 
Sterne, who writes the Introduction, are worthy of careful 
consideration, and will aid essentially in grappling with the 
great complex questions of our time relating to a sound finan- 
cial international policy. 


len, author of 


Anmat INTELLIGENCE. By George J. Romanes, M. A, LL. D., 

F. R S., Zodlogical Secretary of the Linnean Society. New 
Tork: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1.75. 

This is the latest volume of the International Scientific Series, 
published by the Appletons, which has now grown to be quite 
a library of books that have an interest not only for teachers 
and students of science, but for the general reader. The pres- 
ent volume, while complete in itself as a statement of the facts 
of comparative psychology, has, as the author says in his pref- 
ace, a more ultimate purpose,—that of laying a firm founda- 
tion for a future treatise on Mental Evolution to appear in this 
same series of bcoks. Nothing can be of greater interest to a 
student than to know the extent and character of the intelli- 
gence of the animal world. The author states with eminent 
ability the principles upon which he has conducted his investi- 
gation, and proceeds to make his application of them in deter- 
mining the intelligence of the mollusca, ants, bees and wasps, 
termites, spiders and scorpions, remaining articulata, fish, 
batrachians and reptiles, birds, mammals, rodents, elephant, 
eat, foxes, wolves, jackals, etc., the dog, monkeys, apes and 
baboons. Mr. Romanes presents a vast number of facts, show- 
ing the bearing animal intelligence has upon the theory of de- 
scent, supplementing, Darwin and Spencer in tracing the prin- 
ciples in the genesis of mind. The work is invaluable to every 
student of this branch of natural science. 


Greeory’s Potiricat Economy. A New Political Economy, 
by Hon. John M. Gregory, LL. D., ex-President of Illinois 
Industrial University, and formerly Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State of Michigan. Cincinnati and New 
York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. Price, $1.20. 

This work is the product of years of study and practical teach- 
ing by Dr. Gregory. In it are garnered the facts and principles 
of the science, stated with freshness and clearness. The scope 
and character of the work is shown by the table of contents. 
Its chapters discuss the following topics: (1) Wants, Work, 
Wealth; (2) The Three Economic Sciences; (3) The Triangle 
of Value; (4) How Values Vary; (5) Measure of Value; 
(6) Wants and Utilities; (7) Demand and Supply; (8) Work; 
(9) The Gifts of Nature; (10) Labor,—Strength; (11) Labor,— 
Skill; (12) Intellectual Labor; (13) Services; (14) Organization 
of Labor; (15) Organization of Labor,—continued; (16) Con- 
ditions Favoring Labor; (17) Capital; (18) Relations of Capital 
and Labor; (19) Agricultural or Rural Economy; (20) Ex- 
change,—Trade and Transportation; (21) Trade; (22) Money; 
(23) Money,—continued; (24) Property; (25) The Distribution 
of Wealth. National Economy.—(1) The Nation and its Econ- 
omics; (2) Taxation; (3) Protection and Free Trade; To Teach- 
ers of Political Economy ; Index. The arrangement of the 
book adapts it especially for the use of schools and colleges, 
and presents his views upon the science in its relation to the 
political and business world in a way calculated to contribute 
to the Letter understanding of a branch of knowlege of great 
importance to intelligent citizenship. The author recognizes 
the fact that through instruction in the schools correct ideas 
upon this subject flow by wide and natural channels into the 
currents of the nation’s life. The book is well made by the 
enterprising publishers, and adds another work to their already 


extended list of good text-books. 

A Concisz Exel History. By W. M. Lupton, Army and 
Civil Service Tutor, — — London: Longmans, Green & 
Co. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 


To all readers and students who desire a concise and accurate 
History of England from the earliest period to the present day, 
this book will be of special value. It is a volume of 400 pages, 
and contains every important event from the invasion of Britain 
by Julius Cesar to the present time. The arrangement and 
skillful condensation of the matter is worthy of special com- 
mendation. The typography is excellent, and the full-faced 
type is well calculated to catch the eye of the student, and fix 
the most important events in the mind. The imprint of Messrs. 
Longman & Co. of London, and of Messrs. Roberts & Brothers 
of Boston, is a guarantee of its excellence. A very full index 
enhances its value for convenient and handy reference. 


$3.50; single number, 35 — 


This beautifully Illustrated number has, in addition to the 
frontispiece, “ Ii Ramoscello,“ from the celebrated painting by 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, three pull-page engravings, —‘‘ Ulysses 
and Telemachus,” The Paces of the Horse in Art,“ and 


„Selling the Booty,”—ten very valuable reading articles, copi- 
ously illustrated, by Colvin, Champneys, Balfour, Simpson, 
Julia Cartwright, Fenn, Conway, Dobson, etc. „The Chron- 
icle of Art,” and American Art Notes” are very full and inter- 
esting. By teachers, and all friends of art culture in America, 
this magazine deserves special patronage. It is cheap in price, 
but excellent in matter and style, 


Sunranb Cnuncn ColLxOTIox. Composed for the use of 
Quartette and Chorus Choirs. By W. W. Richardson and 
John E. Burgess. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price, $1. 


The music of this useful collection is of the nature of quar- 
tette music, yet suitable for choruses. The book is of con- 
venient octavo form, and can be held without fatigue in the 
hand of the singer. It contains 49 pieces, suitable, all of 
them, for quartettes, and a large proportion of choruses. The 
subjects and hymns are the ones common in such collections, 
—** Abide with Me,” Evening Hymn,” and Evening Song; 
„Tantum Ergo,” Grant, we beseech Thee,“ and all the 
others. The music is of the best, and mostly by modern com- 
posers,—Gounod, Franz, Abt, Rubenstein, Sullivan, and many 
others are heard from. 


FLOTSAM AND JeTsaAM. No 84 of Standard Library (No. 5 
new series, 1883). By Thomas Gibson Bowles. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents. 

This is an amusing and highly-enjoyable book. The Stand- 
ard Library, new series, is a grand success. In the last eight 
weeks the sale has been surprisingly large. This book 
abounds in new and fascinating ideas. Once begin to read it 
and you will not willingly lay it down. 


Henry Warp Berecuer: His Life and Characteristics. 
With analyses of his remarkable Pulpit and other Incidents, 
Reminiscences, etc. Giving, as nearly as possible, a pen- 
portrait of Mr. Beecher, drawn by those who agree and by 
those who differ with him; and also Memorable Sermons 
and Addresses. Edited by Lyman Abbott, D.D. (editor of 
the New York Christian Union), assisted by a corps of con- 
tributors, among whom are many of the best-known writers 
in America. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, from 
$3.00 to $10.00, according to style of binding. 

In calling attention tothis elegant book we simply state the 
reasons given by the publishers why this work should be 
secured by all classes of readers: 

Because, not anything so inspires the young or old as the 


biography of a great man,— 
Ives of great men all remind us 
W' can make our lives sublime.’ 


Because, no one can question, however bitter a foe he may be, 
that Mr. Beecher has left an indelible impress upon his age. 
Recall the past: Before the war, when Mr. Beecher’s words, 
like thunderbolts, stirred the sleeping conscience of the nation; 
during the war, when in England, he faced with sublime cour- 
age the angered British populace, and by his speeches, which 
will stand forever as the marvelous creations of genius, 
changed the sentiment and the policy of the nation! Who can 
remember the past and not seek eagerly to read the life of this 
man? Because, in this book we have the man’s wonderful 
powers analyzed by many of the ablest brains in and out of 
the pulpit, representing every shade of ecclesiastical and phil- 
osophic belief. This will prove most deeply instructive. Be- 
cause, the scores of pages of anecdotes and personal reminis- 
cences will be found more interesting than fiction. Because, 
it is written and edited by one of the foremost literary men of 
the country, Dr. Lyman Abbott, editor of the New York 
Christian Union. Because it contains many likenesses of Mr. 
Beecher, produced in the highest art, representing him at dif- 
ferent ages and in many different moods, thus giving him a 
more varied portrait than ever before given, perhaps, of any 
man in a single book. It is, in itself, asplendid album. This 
feature alone is worth more than the entire price of the book. 
Because, the book is so richly bound that it will be a fit orna- 
ment to center-table or library. Because, finally, the book is 
a memorial to Mr. Beecher as he enters upon his seventh 
birthday, his friends remembering him with loving affection, 
his enemies thinking of him as greater than his faults,—a 
great-hearted and great-brained American.“ 

This book is sold by subscription only, and in the New-Eng- 
land States, by the publishers’ agents, W. H. Thompson & 
Co., 32 Hawley street, Boston, Mass, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Mr. Bardeen has just published No. 10 of the “ Dime 
Questlon-Books, On Algebra, price 10 cents. Mr. A. P. 
Southwick, the author, has presented the essentials of the sci- 
ence in a concise form, and a careful study of it will repay the 
student. 

— Mr. Isaac L. Case, A. M., M. D., of Durhamville, Tenn., 
has just published a valuable paper on Education of Farmers’ 
Children. It is full of important facts, and should be read by 
all who feel the importance of giving the children of the 
farmer a correct education. For copies of the paper address 
Mr. Case, Durhamville, Tenn., who solicits the experience and 
Opinions of our readers on the topic. 

— The new book by Renan, entitled Recollections of My 
Childhood and Youth, will be published simultaneously by 
Calmann Levy in Paris; Chapman & Hall in London, and 
G. P. Patnam’s Sons in New York. The volume is said to be 
characterized not only by descriptive power and genial humor, 
but also by an affectionate remembrance of the faithful Breton 
priests, to whom the author owes his early education, and a 


spirit of respect and reverence for their faith, that may sur- 
prise many who have associated the author only with incisive 
and destructive criticism. 


— A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco, Cal., have published 
a very interesting pamphlet on The Early American Chron- 
iclers, by Hubert Howe Bancroft, who is regarded as compe- 
tent authority upon questions relating to The First Amer- Ph.D Lancaster, Pa. 
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icans.” Mr. Morgan and Colonel Higginson have been writing 
upon these questions in the North American Review and in 
Harper’s Magazine, respectively; and Mr. Bancroft reviews 
them somewhat sharply, and introduces some of the principal 


cicles in on, making a close and critical analysis of 
een ie B. writes forcibly, and puts his facts into 


condensed form. 

— W. E. Benham, of Meriden, Conn., has written and pub- 
lished his own Life and Writings, containing an account of 
his early life, conversion, college days, trip to Europe, mar- 
riage, twenty-five years traveling in the book business, twenty 
years in Sabbath-schools, nine years on town school board, 
thirteen years’ service in Meriden T. M. C. A., — its history, 
building, essays on the promised land, sinless perfection, the 
use of tobacco, the Sabbath, games and aaa 8 

, and also his religious belief. 8 of 
— te pole me will be sent — by him to any address 
on receipt of $1.00. 

— Messrs. Fowler & Wells, New York, have just issued a 

little book entitled How to Feed the Baby to Make it Healthy 
and Happy, with health-hints, by C. E. Page, M. D.; third 
edition, revised and enlarged; 160 pp.; paper, 50 cents; extra 
cloth, 75 cents. It is a practical, common-sense manual, and 
the author, Dr. Page, has made the study of infant dietetics a 
specialty for many years. Everything which tends to secure 
health and comfort in childhood is worthy the attention of 
parents, and this work, while suggesting many new ideas, is 
filled with good common-sense, and both practical and reason- 
able. It is safe to say that, in proportion as the book is cir- 
culated, and its teachings followed, will the rate of infant 
mortality decrease. 
E Moses King, the enterprising young publisher of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has published, in excellent style, in large octavo 
form, a volume of 168 pages, double column of the Concord 
Lectures on Philosophy. It comprises outlines of all the lect- 
ures at the Concord (Mass.) Summer School of Philosophy in 
1882; with an historical sketch, collected and arranged by Ray- 
mond L. Bridgman, revised by the several lecturers, and ap- 
proved by the faculty. It presents in a concise form, conven- 
ient for the general reader, all the essential outlines of the 
lectures, and preserves the chief features of the courses of 
lectures upon philosophical subjects. It also includes the ad- 
vance program of the fifth session of the school, to be held at 
Concord, Mass., in July and August, 1883. 

— Winged Songs: An Easter Jubilee, and The Taster Dove, 
arranged and compiled by Rose Porter. These are two of 
Randolph’s choice ribbon-tied borchures, in which author and 
publisher have proved equally happy. With the time of the 
singing of birds,“ the former offers sweet philosophy,“ with 
the birds of the air as texts for Easter lessons in line and 
verse; and so faith and hope and praise take voice, and fill a 
lovely little volume with beneficent and happy teaching and 
melody. The Taster Dove is a beautiful emblem, holding be- 
neath its wiogs Easter tidings, and Easter love, in dainty pages 
full of meanings to illustrate the Festival of All Creation; 
Lo, Christ has risen.“ aster is a compilation of Miss Por- 
ter’s, published by White & Stokes, New York. This is a 
blossom-garlanded Easter offering, sweetly designed, and fully 
as rich in its contents as the other two volumes. These 
charming tokens will prove an acceptable addition to the beau- 
tiful and seasonable in Easter tokens. 

— Charles P. Rugg, Ray Greene Huling, and Alfred Bunker, 
Pablication Committee of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, have prepared and published the addresses delivered 
before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association at Boston for 
1882, together with an Abstract of Proceedings at the Thirty- 
seventh and Thirty-eighth Annual Meetings for 1881 and 1882. 
Price, to members of the Association, 10 cents; to others, 50 
cents. It is a valuable volume, and contains the important 
addresses of Rev. A. J. F. Behrends on Religion in Public 
Education“; Industrial Education,“ by Francis A. Walker; 
„Slöd Schools,“ by John M. Ordway; ‘‘ Lessons on Objects, 
by Edith E. Wiggin; ‘‘ The Four-Process Method,“ by Gilman 
O. Fisher; Kindergarten and Primary Schools, by Lucy 
Wheelock; ‘‘ History as a Natural Science,”” by Mary D. Shel- 
don; Geography and Incidental Lessons,“ by J. Chauncy 
Lyford; ‘‘How to Study English Literature,“ by Lyman R. 
Williston; ‘‘ The ‘ Realia’ of Greek Literature,“ by John Wil- 
liams White; The High School,” by John O. Norris; Du- 
ties of School Committees,“ by John W. Dickinson; What is 


Education?” by Albert G. Boyden; “ Illustrative Drawing, 
by W. Bertha Hintz; Bands of Merey,“ by George T. Angell. 
There will be found a continuation of the Abstract of Proceed- 
ings commenced in a volume published two years ago. The 
two volumes thus give a complete history of the Association 
from its organization to the present time, supplemented by a 
full report of the addresses at the last meeting. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


e She ure com for the use of 
chorus chotrs; by W. M. Richardson and J. K. Burgess. Boston: Oliver 
a 
The Life and Writings of W. E. Benham; written and published by 


himself. Meriden, Conn. 
Life of Washington; by Hanley. New York: J. B. Alden. 
by Lyman Abbott, 


H Ward Beecher: « sketch of his career; edited 
a ta ; 
D.D. Kow York : Funk & Wagnalls, , 
German in mes: a complete and systematic course of German 
sf — by R. Leonhart, AM. Canton, O.: Canton Pub. Co, 
Concord Lectures on Philosophy, with an historical sketch; collated and 
by R. L. Bri . Cambridge: Moses King 


A Reader for High Schools, with vocabu and questions 
Wm. H. Rosentengel, A.M. St. Louis: Amer. — Book do. 1 


Lectures on the Calling of a Christian Woman, and her Training to 
Paifill It; by Morgan iz. New Yarn B. Appleton & Co. 
Thomas Series; 


efferson; by John T. Morse, Jr.; Amer, 
Ho Mifflin & Co. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Ankansas.— The friends of popular education may reason- 
ably hope to see our present vicious system of county superin- 
tendence relegated to the rear and placed among other relics 
of our earlier history, and its place taken by something that, 
while it is not good, may be esteemed a decided advance, 
says the Arkansas Ed, Jour. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Mason City, Iowa. 


lowa.—W. W. Speer, the new president of the State Teach- 
ers’ Assoc, like many another lucky man, began life in Ohio. 
Upon coming to Towa he taught with such marked success in 
Tama and Marshall Cos. that he was soon called to the principalship of 
Gilman schools. The apg of Marshall Co. soon called him forth from 
this“ pent up Utica” to a wider field for the exercise of the remarkable 
activity and ability displayed in school work, and for three successive 
terms have made him county supt. His sagacity as a leader in educa. 
tional matters, his ready pen, his enthusiasm, energy, and warm support 
of new educational methods and practical work, have gained him a repu- 
tation not confined to the Hawkeye State. Hence he is justly entitled to 
this distinction. The election was a high compliment to the Co. supts. of 
the State. Supt. Speer, as president of the Iowa State Teachers’ 9 
will honor the county superintendency, the profession, and our State. 

The statement that Supt. Yocum, of Charles City, will remove to Ne- 
braska is incorrect. Prof. Yocum is joined to his idol there, and the — 5 
ple, on the other hand, would not think of allowing him to leave their 
schools, which he bas — on a high plane of efficiency.——Co. Supt. 


Klinefelter, of Cerro Gordo, issues an“ annual m to school offi- 
cera, for them to consider at their annual meetings. He suggests man 
reforms and provisions for raising the standard of the schoo 5 —Sape, 


are obliged to add a new teacher each term of school, and next year will 
add several more.“ Wonderful interest in the study of authorial days 
has been awakened. On Longfellow Day the schools were obliged to ad 
journ to the Opera House for room, and — filled that! 

Hampton had a ticket in the fleld on school-election day bearing the 
strange device, “Better schools for less money.” Unfortunately the 
ticket carried the day. This was a fight 1— paying a liberal salary to 
the excellent supt. that Prof. Brainard is, and against supervision, and 
the high school. Some towns catch this contagion, which is usually of 
short duration, and teaches wisdom in a very decided manner.——For 
years a small party of selfish and narrow-minded men in Mason City have 
sought to abolish the highschool. Though they came to the front in every 
school election with their cheap talk, they are annually beaten. This year 
this precious set of reformers polled two votes! The two new members of 
the board are high-school and high-salary men, who believe in good 
schools, The supt. is asked to remain at an increased salary. Reforms 
never go backward.——The H. 8. Library of Tama City school is growing. 
Twenty-five volumes have been added this term by entertainments.—— 
The State contest of the High School Assoc. has been changed to April 27. 


— of Shenandoah, writes that We are getting along smoothly. and 
8 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Decatur, IId. 


ILIINOIS.— It is Geo. Sherwood & Co. who are to publish Mrs. 
Haynie’s Grammar. They will also bringout a new text-book 
by Messrs. James & DeGarmo, The Standard Graded Spelier. 
——Certain Peoria newspapers are interesting themselves in criticism of 
the short recess plan now being followed in that city. The reason does 
not appear to every one.——Supt. E. E. Fitch, of Galva, has presented his 
resignation, to take effect at the close of the present year.——Mrs. Burns, 
of Sparta, having declined to remain in charge of the high school at that 

lace, Prof. John W. Nickles, of Cincinnati, enters upon the work with 
he opening of the spring term.—— We are glad to n the nameof A. 
W Elder at the head of the State Dept. of Colorado._— We have the cir- 
cular of E. L. Wells’ School of Individual Instruction. He makes a spe- 
cialty of fitting for the State certificates. 

L. S. Kilburn, of Martine ville, has bought the Clark o. Herald, and 
will devote his time to making a good newspaper for Marshall and vicin- 
ity. The first issue under the new management is brimful of good things. 
School reports, school news, educational essays, and programs of teachers’ 
institutes are among the contents. —— Prin. Gillan, of Danville High 
School, contemplates the publication of a few choice selections for use in 
summer institutes. Such a book is needed——Springfield has ordered the 
erection of two Swiss cottage school-buildinge with four rooms each,—— 
The teachers of Kane Co. had an unusually good pr for a county in- 
stitute at their February meeting. Few counties of the State have larger 
gatherings of able teachers than does this. Profs. Kimball and Barry are 
Te committee for the meeting at Geneva, April 14.——- Peoria likes 

he “ Swiss-cottage’’ style of school buildings so well that she proposes to 
erect two more of that pattern during the coming season.—The Lake 
Bluff Assoc. will insert in its circular for 1883 a notice of the meeting of 
the Illinois Sac. of School a ae ae Co. still maintains an 
— Saturday institute. The new supt., B. F. Hendricks, is an able 

r. . 


State Editor, Louis K. WEBB, Junction City, Kan. 


Kansas.— The legislature, at its late session, accom- 
lished less for the educational interests of the State than had 


n hoped. What was done, however, was in the right di- 
rection. Cities of the second class were authorized to levy ten milis on a 
dollar for school purposes, instead of eight as heretofore. This was much 
needed, as there is not a clty of the second class in the State whose schools 
were not seriously ~ led by the restrictions of the old law. Rep. G. W. 
Martin, of Junction City, deserves credit for introd and carrying 
— this measure. The funds of the State Agricultural Coll. were trans 
ferred from the custody of the treasurer of the board of regents to that of 
the State treasurer, as recommended by the Governor. The comrs. of the 
State school fund were authorized to invest moneys belonging to the per- 
manent school fund and to the various State educational Institutions, in 

sas bridge or court-house bonds, or in county, township, or city bonds 

as well as Kansas State bonds, United States bonds, and Kansas schoo 

district bonds, as formerly, in uo case payin more than the par value of 
the bonds. Under the restrictions of the old law the bonds that could be 
secured were insufficient for the investment of a large part of these funds, 
thus leaving them unproductive, The section authorizing school districts 
to issue bonds for but ding purposes was amended by granting a district 
the power to issue bonds in an amount not to ex & per cent. of its 
taxable pro 15 The limit heretofore has been five per cent. The pro- 
vision making it unlawful a school district to create a bonded indebt- 
edness unless it has twenty-five persons of school age within its limits was 
amended by striking out “ twenty-five and inserting “ fifteen.” 

The appropriations for the State educational institutions are as follows: 
State Univ., for the year ending June, 1884, $29,825; for 1885, $27,675 ; bo- 
sides $12,000 for a chemical laborator no appropriation for an observa- 
tory, as asked for. For State Norma School, 1984, $5,800 ; 1885, $1,925. 
For State Agricultural Coll., $1,500 for each of the years 1884 and 1885, 
besides $20,000 for the completion of the main building and the erection 
— furnishing of the south wing, and $2,500 for agreenhouse. Bills for the 

ollowing purposes failed to : for establishing a normal school in each 
songress onal district, for a State uniformity of books, for the estab- 
ishment of an office of State land comr. for the sale of lands belonging to 
achoo one or two to were auth 
to estab’ such schools, 


MICHIGAN.—It now seems determined that the length of the 


term in the Law Dept. of the Univ. will be lengthened to nine 
months, the change to take effect next year. he re that 
Dr Heath will accept a petition in the Coll, of Ph Surgeons 


9 Chi is not true, He will remain in the Univ. Hospital. Lucius L. 

on Slyke, Ph D., has been appointed to the position in Qualitative Chem- 

Theregens atthe hate aakod ofthe Laguiatare appropriation 
© Univ, have as 0 0 ure an a 

of $25,000 for 1883, and of $37,000 for 1884. These are — as very 

Lyne uests, The new regents to take the places of Regents 


removed * the summer, so that the 

t the full use of the ——1 at the 

year, 1883 The course in bibliograp 

. and now counts as a regular course for a diploma. —— Mr. 
—— of Univ. in the class of 81, tahes Mr. 

e as supt. of the Jonesville schools. Since graduating, 

been a clerk in the Dept. of Pub. Instr. at —— 

ri 


The Adrian High School,—A. E. Curtis, ; — 
low's birthday. had prooared Jag Driggs; had the 


t Sailors’ Orphan’s Home, is practicing law in Xenia. 


has | laneous busin 


portrait of I.ongfellow, and ch f ; 
of location of — ~ Besides ‘th 
they had a room filled with visltor ° 


State Editor, O. WuiTman, Red Wing, Minn. 


Teachers’ Assoc. at Albert Lea, March 3, was well attended, and the exer- 


tance of “ language lessens” in primary classes. The correct use of lan- 
guage is learned by using it——The 4 of Winona are discussing the 
question, “ Are the pup is in the public schools safe in case the buildi 
take fire during school-hours ? —— The Wing public schools clos 


with a total enrollment of 852 pupils, at an actual cost to the city of $1,881. 
——Supt. A. E. Engstrom, of nation 


non Falls, April 6 and 6.——The St. Paul High School will graduate 19 
year, 11 of which number are ladies. * 


the benefit of teacheis. 


is the Western Conservatory of Universal Education. 


State Editor, E. T. TomMLinson, Auburn, V. F. 


especially in the Academic — — where the increase has reached near! 
50 percent. So much can a 

is not yet settled. Recently the ene 
the State Senate a bill to relieve the 
their duty as trustees of the Coll. 


it can result in naught but harm to 
Teachers’ Inst. of Onondago Co. meets at Geddes. 
Profs. Lantry aad Johonnot. 
trustees, and a portion of the time will be occupied by vest of the Co. 
Teachers’ Assoc.——The Canandai, Acad. has established a prize con- 
test in speaking. This school seems to have taken a new lease of life 


* states that the average daily attendance for the year was 138, 
i29. The mmar and primar 
gregate of 120,000 pupils in daily attendance.—-The new Military Acad. 
at Aurora is po. The building is to be enlarged another year, and 
the prospect for a greatly-increased attendance is good. 

New JIxRSET.—Some little time „ Prest. McCosh of 
Princeton intimated a desire to lessen his duties, which con- 


sists of the responsible charge of the college,—enough for any 
man,—and also the teaching of certain important branches of — > 
and he has, of late, felt unwilling to main both. He has not absolutely 
resigned as president, but has suggested that if a school of philosophy 
were founded, with four or five pro ne he would prefer that to the 
presidency. The school is to include mental, moral, and political science, 
with history. It was understood by the trustees that this was a virtual 
resigoation, without any severance from the college, he still remaining 
an active teacher, with a place of Soy and honor suited to his unim- 
red mental usefulness. The college buildings farnish room enough, but 
t will require about $150,000 to make a proper endowment for the chairs, 
It is said that the money will come easily. The late John C. Green, of 
New York, alone, has given $1,500,000 to Princeton in different donations. 
Gen. Grant, last week, visited the Hasbrouck Inst., Jersey City, in com- 
pauy with his sister-in-law, Mrs. Corbin, who has two children in the 
school. The studeuts entertained the party with songs and recitations, at 
the close of which the General briefly addressed them. 


NEVADA. — The school trustees of Gold Hill have elected 
teachers as follows: Mrs. M. H. Swift, 14 * of the high 
school; Mrs. Phelps, assistant principal; T. P. McDonald, first 
grammar; Mrs. H. C. Mygatt, second grammar; Miss A. M. 
Sullivan, first primary; Miss J. M. Kelley, second primary; 
Miss F. Robinson, third primary; Miss C. Henderson, fourth 

rimary. Divide School,—Miss N. R. Lynch, second primary; 
Miss A. M. Potter, third and fourth primaries. 


State Editor, T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, Omaha, Neb. 


NeBRAsKA.—Mr, M. B. C. True, secretary of the Board of 
Ed., Crete, ex-supt. Crete schools, and editor of the Saline Co. 
Union, has sent us the Second Annual Report of the Board of 
Ed. of Crete, and promises copies of the Union whenever it shall contain 
educational items. This he did on his own motion. We return thanks, 
and rise to say, the more of such men of enterprise, the better will be the 
schools of the State. The teachers of Crete spent the 8th and 9th in visit- 
ing the schools of Lincoln. We believe that was a 7rue thing to do, and 
that other towns could profit by their example.——A few of the teachers 
from Council Bluffs, 
teachers are allowed one day each term to visit other rooms or schools in 
the city, but it is not largely p 
Lewis, for four years principal of the high school, Daven 
Lewis has not yet taken charge of his work here. His salar: 


rt, Ia. Mr. 


tion as acting principal of the high school since Mr. Hine left; however, 
she has had a very able and efficient executive in the person of Mr.Learned; 
also an assistant princi of the high and central schools.——The winter 
schools are closing. The spring schools will not begin until after the 
annual election, to occur April 2.— Lit Notes for March 1 is on our 
table, rather spicier, and better than ever; 
is too modest and conscientious. 
mild s tion, that the teachers of the State ought to subscribe for the 
— — e have said as much before. Take it, teachers; take it!_—Supt. 

urphy of Antelope Co. is agitating the 2238 ot training teachers, 
and in the State. He wants another normal school, besides Peru, in the 
State, but to be north of the Platte. To these two he would add “ county 


lature for s 


in this.——Supt. Sterne +» gets in some 


ers, of Dodge 


lture. There's one column in the 
oat wheat-kernels every time it comes round. 


State Editor, L. D. Brown, Hamilton, O. 


Zu m Richardson, of Chillicothe, has been mentioned as the 


None knew him but to love him 
None named him but to praise.’ 
Prof. E. S. Cox will lecture before the Preble Co. Teachers’ Inst. during 


the week uning A 
MI. J. Hartley, late principal of the school at the Ohio 80 and 


The tenth meeting of the Southwestern Teachers’ Assoc. will be held at 


of Cincinnati; Thoughts on Education,” 


ess, and the election of officers. will be returned 


ile by C. H. & D. Railway. Of this Assoc., Dr. John 
Mick ——— — py ent, and Supt. J. P. } 
The Cleveland Public Library is In 


the pupils, |f 222578 for books; as good d, perh t cities 
ear, was t for 8; a record, rhaps, as most c 
Boston, whieh alwase 1 — 2 — 
Mr. L. F. Beardsley. who helt his Pasteten for eight years, te the right 
MINNESOTA, — The inter-State oratorical contest will take man ia the right — 
—— in Minneapolis on Wednesday, May 2. Five Western great labor, which will be invaluable to 


tates will send representatives. —— President Folwell has been | °F read on architecture, here are all the books on that subject, 
visiting high schools in the State.—The meeting of the Freeborn Co. 
of information. 


Mines, at Rolla, is establishing at Rolla a summer schoo! for | Keck, N 
Music, literature, science, and art] Riddell, Lycoming G,; Buckles, 


will be taught . N professors. The name of the school] hanna Co.; Supt. Cass, Tioga Co.; and Supt. Prevost, 
over the State these district institutes are 


recogn 

The loss to Mi 
Dr. Brooks is difficult to be at present estimated. During the 
New York —Prof. Frank L. Greene, late of Stevens Point, | has been connected with the institution, he has been so identified with its 

Wisconsin, at the beginning of the present year, was elected 
supt. of schools and principal of the Free Acad. at Hornells. wil return to this country, and, taking up his abode in Philadelphia, will 
vi —— Up to that time there had been no organized, systematic course of | devote himself to general literary work, and to extending the scope of the 
st l y, bat Prof. Greene soon reorganized matters, and hus them now upon | series of text-books of which he is the author The friends of education 
a firm basis. There is an increased attendance throughout the schools, who desire to visit enterprising, wide-awake schools, will find them in 
West Pittston, Luzerne Co., a borough of about 3,000 inhabitants. Prof. 
live man do.-The trouble at Union Coll.| H. Berlin, the supt., infuses teacher and pu 


interests that it will be difficult to fill his place. 
Brooks p 


ies of Prest. Potter introduced in| and enthusiasm, and fine results are obtain 
vernor and other State officers from | schools.——Prof. Cooper of the State Normal Schocl at Edinboro, Erie 
bill was passed, but afterward was Co,, continues sending out well-trained, thorough teachers. 
reconsidered, and now is hanging fire. The outcome no one can tell, but| winter term, which closed March 2, there were in attendance 205 students, 
old 1 1 many of whom go — take charge of schools, and well prepared to 
emo -school 
One day will be devoted to the interests of | a — 2 9 os 396 


schools comprise 220 depts., with an ag- of 


The amount appropriated by the 
ment of the school is $100,000. 


of Education,” by Hon. Allen Andrews, of ton; Discussion, miscel-|jate that such a bold and defiant attitude has 


books drawn in history show an increase from 3.05 to 5.50; science and art, 


to 9 25; biography, 3.42 to 4.75; while fiction bas decreased. 


to her honor, it said. Last year, 
The librarian, 
ring a subject catalogue, with 
If one desires to write 
roperly 


He is now pre 
achers. 


clse were very interesting and profitable. Supt. Levens urged the impor- | ble time for tens of thousands who seek - B. K. B. 


State Editor, v. G. Curtis, Corry, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The will of the late Samuel Willetts has 


— 4 C a late of Fret. Fol- filed for probate, and by it he bequeaths to Swarthmore 
economy, he adopted a new m - He gave a Coll., Philadelphia, of which he was president, $100,000, the 

r and had a stenographer take down the answers verba- | interest to be applied to the education of 2 and 24 "children. 
— en copy them out as they bad been given. The result was en- He directs the purchase of five scholarships, to cost $5,000 each, and to be 
— and the professor is very enthusiastic over his success. | named after his five 
Turing the past winter St. Paul has had in operation three night schools pest twenty years principal of the First Ward school, Allegheny, died at 


andchildren.——-Prof. Wm. T. Moorehead, for the 
residence, Perrysville, Friday night, Feb. 9 He was an educator weil 


odhue, will hold an examination of | known in both cities, and a scholar of high order.— Charles Robertson 
teachers at Red Wing, March 30 and 31; Yumbrota, April 2 and 3; Can. principal of the Girls High School at Chambersburg: has resigned his 
n 


ition. He had been principal of the school for thi years. 


ne 1 supts., who have been holding local institutes this season, 
— report a great 
Missouri. — Prof. R. W. Douthot, of the State School of | but by ns and citizens as well: Supt. Cessna, Bedford 


egree of interest manifested in them, not only b gd 
.; Sa 

rks Co.; Supt. McQuown, Clearfield Co.; Supt. Chamberlain, 

wining, Erie Co.; pas Knauss, Lehigh Co.; Supt. 

r Co.; Supt, James, Susque- 

yoming Co. All 

wing in favor, and are being 

ized as * — factors in instructing teachers. 
lersville Normal School occasioned by the r ation — 
years he 


We understand Dr. 
to spend several years in foreign travel, after which he 


ls alike with action, energy, 
from the work done in these 


During the 


y to the efficiency of 


Vireinta. — The State Board of Ed. has accepted the Grif- 


under Prin. Smith.——The Supt. of Schools of N. X. City, in his annual | fin farm, near Petersburg, as the site for the Colored and Col- 


late Inst., provided the city council of Petersburg gives 
000. The college building will be erected near the spot 
where the memorable “crater ’’ fight occurred during the war. 

egislature for the establish- 


State Editor, LinpsEY WEBB, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin.—The Milwaukee Museum of Fine Arts has just 
received a munificent offer from Wm. H. Metcalf. He and his 
wife will erect for the use of the Museum a $50,000 building, 
rovided a suitable site shall be selected, and the name Metcalf substi- 
uted for Wilwaukee in the title. They wish to do this as a memorial to 
their daughter who died in 1864, at the age of 15 years.——Many of the 
first grade classes are divided for want of school accommodations, half 
attending the morning, and half the afternoon session.——At the March 
meeting of the School Board, a resolution was ed to open kindergar- 
tens in all the schools as rapidly as room could made forthem. Four 
have been in operation for a year. The first class of kindergartners, 
numbering 18, graduated March 16. They will all find places in the city 
schools. The efficiency of the work done, and the favor with which the 
“new de ure been received is largely due to the great zeal and 
ability which has been displayed by Miss Sarah A. Stewart, the director. 
——tThe Nat. Hist. Soc., having donated its fine collection to the city, is 
now talking of disbanding.——The Ladies’ Art Class, numbering 225, met in 
the Braucacci Chapel of the Church of the Carmins, March 13. Prest. 
Farrar has made these “travels” exceedingly interesting and instract- 
ive with his large English lantern.— A son of Col. Walthers, principal 
of the llth District School, became insane a few days since. He was a 
teacher in day and evening school, besides having private pupils in Ger- 
man. Overwork was the cause. —— Prest. Bascom has been granted a 
vacation during the spring by the regents, and will leave Madison about 
the 20th.——The senior class of the Univ. numbers 55; 20 will appear on 
the stage at commencement. The conundrum which now perplexes the 
seniors is the basis of the selection. A Milwaukee gentleman, well known 
as an advocate in season and out of season of high tariff, was burned in 
effigy by the Univ. It is claimed, however, that it was less his views than 
his style of warfare that made odious. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
— Prof, Gabriel Campbell, of Bowdoin Coll., has decided to 


», were visiting Omaba schools lately. Omaha! accept the Chair of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy in Dart- 
ractised._—Mr. Hine’s successor is Mr. mouth Coll. 


— Lebanon has an excellent school-building, an able Board 


to be $1,800 
per year.—Miss Lena L., Hill has sustained her previously high repute- n Qu best in the State, sup- 


VERMONT. 
— Hon. Frederick Billings, of Woodstock, has given the 


t the editor, Mr. Manville, | Univ. of Vermont $75,000 for the erection of a library-building. 
After six months he makes his first and The library of the late George P. Marsh, which Mr. Billings 


urchased at a cost of $15,000 for the Univ., is now on the way 
ere and expected daily. 
Mr. Editor :—I see that some one has sent you the names of 


organizations known as normal institutes,” and upbraids the recent legis-| the principals of academies and high and graded schools in 
nding so much time and money iu other directions, and pene Vermont. And wh 

telling words Bakersfield Acad.; of H. H. Ross, of Burlington; of the prin- 
nn th „Vert Bend Flad that Sooke out | cipals of Vergennes, Bristol, and Brandon graded schools; of 
C. D. Mead, of Middlebury graded school; of C. G. Farwell, 
of Ludlow; of J. S. Cilley, of Jericho; of Judah Dana, prin- 


not the names of O. S. Johnson, of 


flourishing English and classical high school at 


cipal of av 
Ox10.—A bill to abolish the study of German in the common West Ratland; of Severance, principal of Burr and Barton 
schools is before the General Assembly. There is no possibil-|Sem. at Manchester; of C. 
ity of its becoming a law.——The West Liberty schools were Prof. Willard, principal of the academy at Saxton’s River? 
closed several days on account of the illness of the supt., five teachers, and | It seems to me they are yet worthy to be mentioned among 
sighty Prfiisia Richardson, have « new school-house worth $40,000.-— | the prominent teachers of the State. Some of these have been 


C. Boynton, of Townshend; and 


of in the field much longer than any of those mentioned by your 


man Ak t’cy. Prof. Richardson is alumnus 
— — has long been prominent ameng Ohio schoolmasters.— correspondent. I would also correct the statement that Gove 
Isaac Coy, late editor of the Kd Dept. inthe Butler Co. Demoorat, is at haven; he is at New Haven, and Utley at Fairhaven. 
recently died of consumption, Before he engaged in newspaper work he D. 
had been u successful teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has declared the 


. 20. This gentleman has won an enviable repa- law relating to the liquor traffic, known as the School-house 
tation for in schoo! saperviaion, Gnd for Wide i law,“ to — valid one. The wholesale liquor-dealers of Bos- 
ton have agreed to sustain the retail dealers in 2 the 

law, and we are to have an interesting open contest, wit 
Hamilton, Saturday, K. of the Nihilists” be Eav. of Raad. law and the officers of the law on one side, and the liquor 
been | titon Tha Dr. John E. Peasies; Fores | traffic and the violators of the law on the other, It is only of 


the 


been ven 
— The fact that women can attend town meetings without 


inst six years te harm to themselves, and with advantage to the public, has 


= — —ů! —uyę—̃— 
— 
— | 
2 
ib 
perkins, Fh. B., 71, of Mt. Clemens; and Joseph O. Jones, A.M, I, of 
— ＋ x4 Mr. Hutchins was assistant-professor of History and Rhet- 
30 c, 1873-'76,—now of the firm of Crocker & Hutchins, — Mr. 
— was 1 of the Pontiac schools, 1872-,77, and has held a like pe 
— in East Saginaw since 1877. The new library building will be 
pleted in June, and the dedication exercises will occar during comm 
— week. They will include the presentation of the building by Rd 
learer, an address of acceptance by Prest. Angell, and aipoem by R 
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CONNECTICUT. 
emon iss Hulda B. Loud, of Rockland. | 300. | English Composition in High soheow }- Bestes. 3 6 18 tly stated that Mr. Stockwell, the efficient and 
town meeting of the town, and 1% F. A. Waterhouse, English High We recen {het Hartford, hed been 


asked that the salaries of teachers be rai 


Spraga , , Boston. 
0600. Sho made sn in Greek Antiquities, iustrated on account of ill-health, much to the regret 


4. men 
two speeches, one in reply to an opponent, and the meeting | tieon; J. . White, Harvard College, Cam of parents, committee, and pupils. Mr. Stockwell will be 


unanimously voted $1,000 additional to these wages. This is Saturday 
the first time the teachers’ wages have been raised since the 95) Business M : 


town was incorporated, nine years ago. 3 
MIDDLESEX CO, TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 3232 Work in Physics; A. F. 
The Middlesex Co. Teachers’ Assoc, will hold its convention | High School, Boston. 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, April 6. Program: 
Morning Session. 

9.00. Preliminary 


Business. W. F. Brapsoury, High School 
9.30. Do the Schools Educate the Children beyond the Position they are , : 


to occupy in Life? W. T. Concord. — 
RHODE ISLAND. 


it have in Common-School Educa- 


Geography; 8. Lyford 

11.00. . Recess? R. H. Davis, Woburn. 

11.15. Examinations for a C. „Lowell. in these columns, has 
11.30. Discussion; by J. T. Prince, Waltham. opposition to its passage. 


Afternoon Session. 
Election of Officers, and other business. 


1.30. 
200. The Newspaper in School; B. W. Drake, Waltham. Mrs. Hattie Carpe 


2.45. Supervision from the Teachers’ Standpoint; L. E. 
3.15. Discussion. 


. 415. Discussion. 
B. W. Sec. 
MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the Mass. Assoc. of Clas- 


their k is 
sical and High-School Teachers will be held in Boston, in the| "Breenwich Acad. ent 


eeting 
10.00 Teaching Exercises in Science: 1 


The following schools have closed for the spring vacation: Apponaug, 
7 nter; Norwood, Miss Julia A. Potter; Hope, Mr. corps of the city. Mr. G. 


ppreciated. 
reenwich Acad. entered upon the spring term March 27. Tus folle- 
rooms of the Latin School, Warren Avenue, on Friday and justly popular under the management Of faculty: Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, 


— atly missed by those who have often met him at the Hart- 


f ex- 
Properties of Oxygen, Hydro- rd Co. Teachers’ Assoc. and elsewhere. He is a man o 

Inst. of A cellent spirit, and age 1 

Gage lish trust a release 

. will rove beneficial to his health. 


pertinet ?—A Plea for Privacy ; William Nverett, — Prof. W. I. Twitchell, late principal of the high school at 


Windsor, has been chosen to succeed Mr. Stockwell, and we 


at reais Cambridge, School, Roxbury, Pres’. think no better choice could have been made. Mr. Twitchell 


llent work at Windsor, and has greatly endeared 

— pene and pupils, and has also proved amost valua- 
able citizen. We wish him the best success in his new position. 
— Mr. Gerard, principal of the Northeast School, — 


aad education, which was alluded to the jewelry business in Chicago, 
evo columas, has pase the House. There was but little Rev. T. E. Whaley bes — appointed his successor. We 


learn that Mr. W. has had considerable experience in teaching, 
aluable addition to the teaching 
PG. had not been long in the service of 


ne Woonsocket School Com., at a recent meet- ts of him and trust he will find 
2.18. Bend, Beart, and Hand. in Edacation; A. P. Worcester. fg, Senad aten the project of holding the graduation exercises of the high | the city, but we hear good repor 

K Leland, Newton. | ool in Harris Holl, as formerly — The district system in Woonsocket | hig new position every way satisfactory and as remunerative 
Relation Theory and Practice in Teaching ; Miss Ellen has been abolished by the Legislature——The spring rmal as teaching. 
iis E. G. Grover, school has been — — 
— 1 — to be unusually — teachers are all in lecturing on Village Improvements, and that he has numerous 
excellent health. and are pushing the term with much en = a 
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Publisher and Dealer in 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, We have just published a work of great value to 
Syracuse, M. Y. Students and Scholars: 


letin and N.Y. State Educa} A CONCISE ENGLISH HISTORY. 


. Established in 
Monthly, 16 pp., 10 x 14. By W. M. LUPTON. 


1874. 

Fer year, S109. 1 of Practical Containing in paragraphs a complete History of Eng- 
to Young Teachers. Established 1881. 16 pp., land from the earliest times to the present day. Mr. 
fielp ‘ Lapton is an English tutor, and Longman & Co., of 
Stand Books. Dime Quaticn The! London, are the English publishers of his book, which 
Chorus; Beebe’s Piet is s guarantee of its excellence. It is a handy 12mo 
Bardeen’s Common School Law, volume of 400 pages, and sells for $1.50. Teachers 

es in Teaching, &c., Ae. Pencil Black |**PPlied at one-third discount. 

‘ ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
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PREPARATION FOR 


Harvard, Oxford, and Cambridge (Eng.) Universities, 


AND FOR 


WELLESLEY AND OTHER LADIES’ COLLEGES. 
By E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL. D. 


There are vacancies at present for one resident, and one visiting pupil of either 
sex. One of the present pupils is being prepared to enter as SopHomore in July. 


Dr. Humpureys invites attention to the following facts : 


1. He has successfully prepared for Harvard University, in fifteen years of his personal teaching, 128 candl- 
and he bas got in creditably several who had 


2. In each of the present four Classes at Harvard are students in good standing who were prepared by him. 

8. During the same period he has prepared for Entrance, Moderations, or Final Examinations, at Oxford 
Cambridge, 17 students. 

4. He has also sent nearly the same number in all to Boston University, Yale, Amherst, Williams, and Welles- 
ley Colleges, and to Girton College (for Women), England. 


Dr. Hamphreys reads with Teachers and University Students during nine weeks of 


h ti 
129 West Chester Park, Boston. 


THE TEACHERS’ 1 5 RA K 
AND STUDENTS’ 


25 VOLS. IN ONE! The Greatest Work for Teachers Ever Published. 


CONTENTS; The Common Branches, Natural Sciences, Civil Gov’t, School I.aw, Composition and Rhet- 
oric, Parliamentary Usages, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Mythology, Gen. Hist., U. S. Hist., 
“keeping. Gen. I. it., How to study and use books, All the systems of outlining in use, Thousands of test ques- 
tions. Mode/s for parsing, for 2 for solutions in mental and written Arith., Letter Writing, etc., etc., a 
copious Index referring to every subject in the book, and a @G/ossary of difficult terms and Biographical facts, etc. 


One large octavo vol., 532 pp., clear type and excellent print. 
The teacher who is preparing for examination, or who is overworked, can — — more with 


this work in a short time than in any other way. Text-books on each of the subjects given would cost $30, this 
book costs only $3. No fact necessary to an excellent understanding of each subject ts omitted. 
Indorsed by State Supts., Educators and Educational Press of the Union. 

It seems to me to be a whole library in itself. In fact, the wonder is, that so much reliable information on 
such a variety of subjects of interest to teachers and students should be given in one volume of 832 pages. In my 
judgment the book deserves and will have a large circulation.” Jas. P Stab, State Supt. Pub. Inst., III. 

‘* Vigorous, practical, and comprehensive.’ L.. S. Con xxx., State Supt. Pub. Inst., Colorado. 

“I have examined the“ Teachers’ and Students’ Library’ with some care, and must say it is the best publica- 
tion for teachers that I have ever seen.“ J. A. Smrrn, State Supt, Pub. Inst., Mississippi. 

“Last Autumn I examined the work and gave it a hearty recommendation, Further examination has only 
added to my high opinion of its value. I know of no single work containing more important and valuable infor- 
mation for the teacher.” N. A. Lück, State Supt. Pub. Inst., Maine. 

To the inexperienced teacher it contains more helps than any other book of which we have any knowledge. 
School officers should see that every teacher’s desk has this work for handy reference.”—Ngw EnG. Jour. or Ep. 

An excellent work from beginning to end. It is truly a teacher’s library, for it contains the general princi- 
ples of every science ordinarily taught in the common schools, We can heartily commend the book. Itis cheap, 

ul, and issued in attractive style.” PENNA. SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Three large editions have been called for within one year. A fact which shows what the public think of it. 
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15 Library Leather, Marbled Edges 3.75 
AEN $100 pet month. Specimen pares 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago, III. 
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AT NO. 5 PARK STREET, 


will make engagements for 1888-4, for his Lectures 
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Engagements made now are secure. Saturday Afternoon, March 31, at 3. 


Also 12 Lectures on the PaILosorny or Expres- FOR 20 Lessons. First Lesson, Admission FREE. 
SION as taught by FRA NOOIs DELSARTE; or, AGLANOR $ Circulars and tickets of HARRY BENSON, 
aT THE New ELOovrion (a new lecture). 413 0 14 Music Hall Building, Boston. 


COLLEGE HILL, Mass. 

UROPE.— Summer Excursions ; ninth season. 
Address Dr. L. C. LOOMIS, Yonkers, N. V. 406h 
All New Enameled Gold and Floral Chromo Cards, 


BTHUBR W. THAYER, Teacuenr or Vorcr- 
BUILDING and SINGING. Has studied with Dr. Guil- 
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Dedham Schools. Boston: Hotel Boylston, Suite 7. W. H. Carp Works, W. Haven, Ct. 
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A Few feasons for Preferring Ihe People’s Ciclopedia. 


1. It combines thoroughness and accu- 
racy with popular treatment of subjects, 
and solves the problem of compressing 
the utmost useful information on every 
conceivable subject of interest to the 
human mind into the smallest possible 
space compatible with intelligibility. 


2. It is designed to be of the greatest 
use to the greatest number of intelligent 
readers, and to answer the ten thousand 


questions which are constantly asking 


themselves to every thinking mind. 


3. The information it gives embraces 
those points of the various topics treated 
in it which every intelligent man, woman, 
and child may have occasion to use, and 
are least likely to be familiar with. 


4. Though popular in style and meth- 
od as a newspaper, no pains have been 
spared to render its statements scientif- 
ically exact and valuable. 


5. Owing to its admirable arrangement 
the work is remarkably easy of consul- 


tation; anybody can find anything in it 
without difficulty. 


6. The pronunciation of words is con- 
formed to the standard of Webster's 
Dictionary. 

7. The total number of topics treated 
in the Cyclopedia proper is 37,931, while 
the number of separate articles in the 
Appendix aggregates 21,614, making a 
total of 58,545 subjects treated. 

8. In comparison with other works of 
a similar aim and scope, THE PEOPLE'S 
CYCLOPEDIA has more than double as 
many subjects as Appleton's or Cham- 
bers’ Cyclopedia. 


9. THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA has 
over 5,000 engravings, illustrating every 
possible department of knowledge. 


10. Its handsomely colored maps and 
charts constitute a complete atlas of the 
whole world. These are brought down 
according to the latest surveys and 
boundary-lines. 


11. It is brought down to the year 
1883, giving the latest information of in- 
terest to the general public. 


WHAT IS 


1. It saves the need of a Gaz- 
etteer of the World, $12. 


3. It saves the need of a His- 
tory of the world, a proper edition | the various Scientific Works of Atlas of the World, none of which | ical Work of data and facts that 


4. It saves an 


entire library of 


SAVED BY PURCHASING “THE PEOPLE’S CYCLOPEDIA.” 


5. It saves the necessity of an 


6. It is a general Chronolog- 


2. It saves the need of a Bio. of which cannot be purchased for | the day, which cannot be pur-| is equal to this; and Johnson’s| cannot be had in any other form 


graphical Dictionary, $12. 


less than $50. 


chased for less than $50. 


costs $25. 


at any price. 


It is often said that a “‘ Cyclepedia is a 
complete library,” and , in ome sense of 
the term, itis. THE PEOPLE’S CYCLO- 
PEDIA covers the whole field ef human 
knowledge, and gives a summary of the 
contents of 20,000 volumes. Its articles 
are clear, comprehensive, and, as nearly as 
possible, up te date. The reading, thinking 
person of any age will fiad here the desired 
information en any subject. 

We give below but a few out of many 
thousand bright, interesting, and suggestive 
test-questions that are answered by THE 
PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA. 


[The number after each question refers to the 
page of the PEOPLE’S CYOLOPEDIA OF UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE on which the answer may be found.) 


Snow never melts on the tops of the high mountains 
and is constantly falling; how is it they do not increase 
in height? 807. 

Where, when, and by whom was established the first 
academy of ancient times? 23. 

Wherein did the Republic of Athens differ from the 
United States? 562. 

What is the name of the invention by which we can 
easily hear the footsteps of a fly? 614. 

What country comprises one-third of the people of 
the globe, speaking the same language, reading the 
same literature, governed by the same laws, and with 
a longer and more continuous history than any other 
nation that ever existed upon the face of the earth? 426, 

Which was the first newspaper published in the 
United States? 1002. 

Which is the longest bridge in the world? 1978. 

When were convicts burned at the stake in New York 
City? 1973. 

Where is the largest library of the present day? 2005. 

Who invented geographical maps? 94. 5 

What ex-President in 1842 presented to Congress a 
petition for the dissolution of the Union? 29. 

How does the quantity of cotton produced by slave 
labor, for fifteen years ending 1861, compare with the 
quantity prodaced by free labor for fifteen years be- 
ginning with 1865? 2057. ; 

What comprised the Province of Louisiana in 1803, 
the Spanish Cession, the Mexican Cession, the Gadsden 
Parchase, and the Russian Cession; and what territory 
comprised the thirteen original States? See Map 
showing Territorial Growth, after p. 1080. 

Which State of the Union is larger than France and 
England combined? 2055. 

Which is the largest State east of the Mississippi 
River? 2055. 

12 kind of fishes shoot insects with water- balls ? 


N attained ? 


How did the United States obtain possession of 
Louisiana? 1184, # 

What are the principal causes of rain, and why is it 
rain never falls in some parts of the earth? 1461. 
How do plants eat, drink, and digest? 1388. 

Who first laid down the principle that nothing is to 
be believed which is not understood? 20. 

Which is the oldest known existing specimen of archi- 
tecture in the world? 21. 

Which State has the largest proportion of her chil- 
dren in the public scheol? 1955. 

Where was built the“ Wall of Antonius”? 116, 


WHAT IS 


The People's 


Cyclopedia ? 


ANSWER: 


IT IS THE CIRCLE OF ALL KNOWLEDGE. 


It is a HISTORY, giving a complete history of Nations, ancient and modern, 


civilized and heathen; 


the customs, law, languages, religions, and resources, and all 


the statistics brought down to the present time. 

It is a GAZETTEER, giving the location and population of Nations, States, 
Counties, Cities, and principal Towns throughout the Globe. 

As a work on BOTANY, it gives every plant, flower, shrub, and tree, with their 
common and scientific names, and with engravings correctly illustrating the same. 

As a MEDICAL WORK, it gives every disease known to the medical world, with 
the most approved treatment and remedies, constituting a complete family physician. 


It is a work on LAW, giving a full Law Dictionary, containing all legal phrases, 


and the laws of all States and Nations. 


plaining every subject 


ible Scholars. 
As a work on 


ARY, it is the most complete Biblical work extant, ex- 
tis the most useful companion that can be furnished to 


it gives all the orders and styles of Archi- 


ARCHITECTURE, 
tecture, ancient and modern, fully illustrated. 


It is a BIOGRAPHICAL WORK, giving the lives of all men and women of 
note, from the earliest period of the world to the present time. 


It is a GEOGRAPHICAL WORK, giving the natural divisions of the earth with 
accurately engraved and beautifully colored maps, from the latest surveys and 
boundary-lines dividing Nations and States. . 


As a PHYSIOLOGICAL WORK, it describes the entire organization of man in 


every detail, with full illustrations. 


As a work on MANUFACTURING, it explains and defines the processes of 
e 


making everything that is in use, describing the machinery employ 


tailed engravings. 


d, with de- 


It is a MINERALOGICAL WORK, describing all minerals; where found; their 


properties and uses; describing 


the manner of mining all the different ores, and 


the processes of converting them into their various uses, 
It is a work on NATURAL HISTORY, giving the most complete and perfect 


researches, and showin 
the smallest insect to 
illustrated. 


the habits of every 
e largest beast, bird, and fish, all of which are truthfully 


animal in the known world, from 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
Augusta, Me., March 7, 1883. 

This certifies that I have carefully examined The 
People’s Cyclopedia” and am so fully convinced of 
its many excellencies as to decide to purchase it. 
lam ge pleased with its freshness and accu- 
racy, its brevity and clearness of statement, and at 
the same time its fullness and completeness, mak- 
ing it, in my opinion, the most convenient and de- 
sirable of alf Cyclopedias befere the public. I deem 
it an especially valuable work for teachers and 
for school libraries, and heartily recommend its 
v. A. LUOE 
State Supt. of Schools. 


I have examined The People’s Cyclopedia” and 
find it a valuable book for practical use. It is full 
of things which we want to know but cannot readily 
get access to. J. W. P. 

E- U.S. Senator and State Supt. Pub. Schs., N.. 


It long ago occurred to me that the most desirable 
Cyclopedia should contain a simple statement of 
facts, brief, crisp, clear-cut, shorn of all verbiage, 

et full and directly to the point in plain terms. 

rom an examination of The People’s Cyclopedia” 
I find that it fills my idea of clearness and 8 
It is a work that would be of great advantage to 
every teacher and pupil in our schools. 

CHARLES MORBILL, 
Supt. of Pub. Schools, Lowell, Mass. 


BUY NO OTHER! 


DO NOT BE MISLED! 


Wait Till You See 


The People’s Cyclopedia 


of Universal Knowledge. 


58,000 Topics,---nearly double the number of subjects treated by either Appleton’s, the 
Britannica, or Chambers’s Cyclopedia; 130 Mapes aud Diagrams, and 


ever 5000 Engravings. Brought dewn te the Present Time. 


= Sold Only by 


— 
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Which State in the Union pays her teachers the high · 
est salaries? 1954. 

Why was the Great Wall in China built, and what 
was its length? 426. 

What doctrine teaches that Christians are freed from 
obligation to keep the law of God? 113. 

What splendid ruin of Baalbek has six beautiful 
Corinthian columns yet standing, each 89 feet high and 
22 feet in circumference? 191. 

What lake, owing to its gloomy and awful aspect, 
became the center of almost all the fables of the an- 
cients respecting the world of shades? 188. 

Which of the Seven Wonders of the World” stood 
in ancient Babylon? 193. 

Where is the most valuable art gallery of the world? 
1943. 

Which is the highest navigable water in the United 
States? 418. 

What root is so highly prized in the East that it often 
sells for its weight in gold? 806. 

What tree indigenous to India is remarkable for ita 
vast rooting branches? 207. 

What ancient Grecian artist called himself “ the 
prince of painters”? 1329. 

In several countries of the world, it is customary for 
women to have several husbands; what is the custom 
called, and where practiced? 1400. 

What discoverer first conceived the idea of sailing 
directly across the ocean, and in what year? See Map 
o& Voyage and Discovery, after p. 456. 

Explain spring and neap tides; where does the tide 
reach the enormous height of seventy feet? 1726, 

Which is the oldest republic of the world? 97 

Which is the largest and probably most magnificent 
palace in the world’? 1539. 

What is the hardest known substance? 562. 

How many attempts were made, and when, to lay 
the Atlantic Cable, before permanent success was at- 
tained? 174. 

What name was given to the most brilliant era in 
Roman literature? 185, 
„7 


What general science comprehends anatomy, physi- 
ology, psychology, and all other sciences pertaining to 
man? 112. 

Which country of the world has the largest public 
debt? 1944. 

What city in Rhenish Prussia is noted for the grave 
of Charlemagne, the crowning of Emperors for more 
than seven hundred years, treaties of peace, and for 
six hot and two cold mineral springs? 47. 

Which is the most densely populated country in the 
world? 1944. 7 
When and how long was England a republic? 650, 
Which two countries have the largest standing army 
in the world? 1937. 

What lake in Italy, more than a thousand feet deep, 
is formed in the basin of a distinct volcano, and drained 
by a tunnel one and one-half miles long, opened 390 
years B. C.? 51. 

What northern constellation was named by Ptolemy 
after a beautiful princess, whe was chained by her 
father to a rock to be devoured by a sea-monster, and 
rescued by her lover Perseus? 99. 


What beautiful marine animal resembles an elegant 
flower, sometimes called Wind-flower”? 100. 


Subscription. 


— — 


What fish goes a- fishing with rod, lines, and bait? 101. 


For Terms to Agents, Specimen Pages (which will be sent to any address), or other information in regard to this great work, address whoever is nearest to you. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New TORK AND SAN FRANCISCO. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. 


MARTIN GARRISON & 
79 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass., and Toronto, Canada. 


JUST COMPLETED.—An elegant Series of New Maps of each State and Territory, with the Census of 1880, by Counties, on back of each 
Map. These New Maps, together with our General Maps and Diagrams, make the most Complete Atlas of the Worid published. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tae Law or CURE UNDER THE CoMPOUND 
Oxyern TREATMENT.—The objection which 
is frequently urged against Compound Oxygen 
by persons who have not made themselves 
acquainted with the natural and scientific laws 
governing its action, is that the same agent 
administered is for all diseases,—for Neuralgia 
or Catarrh; for Consumption or Rheumatism; 
for Heart Disease or Bronchitis. That it is of- 
fered as a universal specific. In his Treatise 
on Compound Oxygen, Dr. G. R. Starkey has 
fully explained the nature and action of his 
Treatment, and shown that it is not specific to 
any disease or class of diseases, but that it acts 
directly upon the nervous system and vital or- 
gans, and thence universally in the whole body. 
It gives new force and amore vigorous action to 
all the life-centres, thus restoring to nature the 
dominant power and healthy action which had 
been lost. This being the case, no matter what 
the disease, or where located, it must be 
gradually ameliorated, and, if the central 


healthy action can be maintained, finally cured. 
Every intelligent and unprejudiced person will 
at once see, thatif the law of action which is 
claimed for Compound Oxygen be the true one, 
its operation must be universal, and not local 
or specific; and that all forms of disease may 
be reached by this agent. This Treatise will 
be sent free to all who desire to receive it. 
Dns. & PALeEN, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALMosT INSANE AND CURED.—“ Most of the 
eminent doctors in the East, as well as several 
of the medical faculty in New York City,“ 
writes Rev. P. P. Shirley, of Chicago, “ failed 
to help our daughter’s epilepsy, which began to 
show signs of turning into insanity. By the 
good providence of God we tried Samaritan 
Nervine, and it cured her. Your druggist 
keeps it. $1.50. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


One of the most important requisites for the 
school-room is the blackboard. The character 
of the work performed upon it is such that 
pupils cannot be successfully taught without 
its use. Worse than no blackboards are poor 
ones, as poor ones are a delusion. Teachers, 
Swasey’s blackboards are a reality. 

J. A. Swaszr, Manufacturer, 
21 Brattle Street, Boston. 


AmoNG recent decided successes in the book- 
line is Tae Teacwers’ anp Stupents’ 
BRARY. The numerous outlines, concise, schol- 
arly tert, abundant questions, the methods of 
teaching, ete, etc., combine to make this the 
most popular book of the day. It has received 
nothing but commendation from the press and 
educators all over the country. Its price, $3.00 

S. Den 
is the publisher. 


Mr. Benson’s Tonic Sol-fa Classes, post- 
poned on account of illness, are to be resumed 


at 5 Park Street this week. New classes for 
beginners commence Wednesday evening at 
7.30, and Saturday afternoon at 3.00. 


ImPorRTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save bagg expressage, and car- 
riage-hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Union Depot. 450 el t 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other ase hotel in the city, 22 


Mmtrons of packages of the Diamond 
Dyes have been sold without à single com- 


Plaint. Everywhere they are the fovorite Dyes 


Ir will pay every teacher in the land to read 
the advertisement of The People's Cyclopedia 
in this issue. If you are thinking of changing 
your business, or desire to make from $150 to 
$300 per month during the coming vacation, 
there is no better opportunity offered in any 
business, than for you to take hold of this 
grand work in your locality. You can reapa 
harvest, and be instrumental in placing in the 
hands of the people one of the best and most 


complete educational works of the age. For 
full particulars address publishers, or general 


agents nearest you. 


To promote digestion, and for use after the 
mid-day meal, Ayer’s Cathartic Pills have no 
equal. 


WE desire to invite the special attention of 
our readers to the announcement on the second 
page of Tue JourNnaL of Benj. Pike’s Sons, 
opticians, importers, and manufacturers of 
Optical and Mathematical Instruments, 928 
Broad way, New York. This old reliable firm 
make all kinds of astronomical and landscape 
telescopes, with all recent improvements for 
the convenience of students of the heavenly 
bodies. Their landscape telescopes are pro- 
vided with light stands, for use on the piazza 


or lawn. We have examined these instru- 
ments, and can heartily recommend them. 
They are furnished at a low price, as are all of 
their goods. Send for an illustrated catalogue. 


Two boxes of Dr. Benson’s Celery and 
Chamomile Pills cured me of Neuralgia, when 
the Dr.’s couldn’t.’’ Clifford Shand, Windsor, 
Nova Scotia. 


Notice ro TEACHERS. — We 
would advise teachers who are looking 
for a lucrative and pleasant business, to exam- 
ine into the merits of The Peoples Cyclope- 
dia.“ A cyclopedia is a recognized want in 
every household; and the low price at which 
this work is published offers a fair oppor- 
tunity for you to take hold and see what 
you can do to introduce it in your neigh- 
borhood or elsewhere. By addressing Mar- 
tin Garrison & Co,, 79 Milk St., Boston, you 
can obtain full particulars. No experience 
necessary, for they have a system of selling 
that you can easily acquire. 400tf 


SKILL IN THE WORKSHOP.—To do good work 
the mechanic must have good health. If long 
hours of confinement to close rooms have en- 
feebled his hand or dimmed his sight, let him 
at once, and before some organic trouble ap- 
pears, take plenty of Hop Bitters. His system 


will be rejavenated, his nerves strengthened, 
his sight become clear, and the whole constitu- 
tion be built up to a higher working condition. 


Tun name of gallant DeLong, Commander 
of the ill fated Jeannette, will pass into history 
as that of ahero. The pitiless cold and per- 
petual snows of Siberia just as certainly killed 


him, as heart disease will kill its victim—unless 
they use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. It is 
the only known specific for the malady. 


How my throat hurts! Then why don’t you 


use Male’s Honey of Horehound and 
Tar 7 


Pike's Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 
Colden Liquid Beef Tonic will cure 

indigestion, and perpetuate bodily vigor; no 

other. Of druggists. 


feathers, and CLEANSED 
LEWANDO’S 


Laces, sx» French Dye House 
Gloves 


BOSTON, U. 8. A, 


P. CARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


1102 Walnut Sit. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms to Teachers, 
er SOMETHING NEW.—Teachers Catalogue of all the School Books published, free to all. 


School 
Supplies. 


HOOL FURNITURE and 
SPECIALTIES. | 


(Successor to N. E. Sc 


C. W. CLARK, 


Danner — — Book Cases. 
Perfection Dic! 


School 
Stationery. 


Teachers invited to call. 
nary-Holders. 27 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


hool Furnishing Co.) 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St. N T. City. d 


GET THE BEST 
Song-Books for Schools. 
Sterling Gems. collestion ot 
Secular Music by TBO. E. PERKINS and H. P. Marx. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a first- 
class Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 

$4.50 per dozen ; 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 

A NEW ERA IN MUSIC. 

* B Tn 
The Tonic Sol-Fa Music Reader. P. sewano K 
B. C. UNSELD, presents a “ natural method of learn- 
ing to sing, by which the ability to sing at sight is ac- 
quired in less than half the usual time. It also leads 
a hi musical in who use 
ete. Price, 30 cts. 
Specimen pages of either of above, free on application. 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 

81 Randolph St., Chicago; 76 k. Ninth st., New York. 


GRADED MONTHLY 
Supplementary Reading. 


Fresh Every Month, Adapted to Any Readers. 
A New Departure in Teaching Reading. 


By ingenious devices it trains children to be wide 
awake when they read. Stimulating and helpful to 
teachers as wei! as to pupils. The leaves are very chea 
— — For 10 cents we wi 
sen n co 08 © issue) of either for trial in 
a First, Second, Third, or Fourth Renter class, as may 
postal-curds. Tnclose 10 cents, and 188 for the 

cen 
return mail. 2 


E. O. VAILE, 
OAK PARK GO), ILL. 


J, L SMITH, 


Map-cases, 
and 
Send for Cata- 
logue. 


27 80. 6th St., 
PHILA. 


HOW 
10 


10 

on. School Supplies, all «inds. 

MONEY. Address HENRY D. NOY 


EUR OP EDUCATIONAL 


EXCURSIONS 


1883, Combining Unequalled tages 
Send for Descriptive Cirewlar Free. 
. TOURJEE, Franklin Square, Boston, 


| the country; viz., that of 


GRADED LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


By W. H. RICHARDSON. 

PART I. For 2d and 3d Reader Classes. Price, .10 
PART ll. For intermediate Classes. wean 
PART Ill. For Fourth Reader Classes. “10 

„The exercises laid out for any one year cover most 
of the facts of the lap e ; a pupil leaving school 
after having comple only a year of this work will 
— learned, by practice, the most essential part of 


lish r. 
ter — terms for exchange or introduction. 
410tf 8. R. WINCHELL 4 Co., Pubs., Chicago, III. 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


There is a land of pure delight.” 


PURE 


By Geo. F. Root and C. C. Case. 
CROWDED FROM COVER TO COVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 


Every Piece of Value! 
No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


192 pages, printed on fine paper and handsomel 
bound in boards, Price, 35 cents, by mail; $3. 
per dozen by express,charges not prepaid. <A 
single copy (in boards) for examination, mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. Specimen Pages Free. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., 
Worcs Union square. 1 Cincinnati, O 


Facts Important to Teachers 
and Schools. 


THE NEW-EXGLAND BUREAU oF EDUCATION 

„ has gained a national reputation, and is now pat’ 

ronized 8. many of the best schools, public and private, 
in every State in the Union. 


This Bureau has registered a large number of 
able and experienced teachers, who are not seek- 
ing positions, but preferment. . 
apply for the ers, and the best teachers 
where 5 register to find access to the best schools. 
A This Bureau. is under the management of a profes- 
„ sional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and bas devoted much attention to 
the school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
tt 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


Hau Orovrt, LL. D.: My Dear Sir, — There has 
always been one field of usefulness unoccupled, so far 
as my knowledge extends, by any educationa) bureau in 
ng capable and ambitious 
teachers, already at work, in bettering their condition, 
by bringing them into correspondence with employers 
4, — and — 7. I 
reaso now that you have success occu 
this field, and I congratulate you and the better aa. of 


teachers upon the fact. 
R. M. JONES, 
iam Penn School. 


Yours fai bfally, 
Head Master Wil! 
Philadelphia, 1882. 


Circulars and forms of lication sent free to an 
address. Now is the time te register for spring 


tall openings and vacancies constantly occurring. 


Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
402 tf 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


The N. E. Bureau of Education 


Is doing eight times the business done two years 
ot tonal — is made to teachers —. no —— 


school officers rincipals for the service rendered, 


ter The Journal List, sg. 


„E. Bures on, 
aut 10 Hawley Btreet, 
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Z National Subscription A 
Oldest of the Lind ine th: O'S. 
: | Order all PERIODIOALS American 
and Foreign, at CLun Rates. Send 
| stamp for Catalogue Teach- 
ers supplied with Books | 
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March 29, 1883. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 207 
—— of the Sauveur College of Lan-| | PUBLISHER’S NOTES. ili n n Bill ti nts. d ucation al 
James R. Oscoop & Co., Boston, publish ots Pate LATEST Portraits, 


open July 9 and continue until August 17, 1883, 
is now ready, and can be had by sending to 


Prof. W. L. Mon e, Amherst, Mass. It 
gives the names of the faculty of the several 
departments, and all essential information to 
those who desire to attend this famous sum- 


mer college. 


Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA, the first blood 
medicine to prove a real success, still holds its 
place as first in public estimation, both at home 
and abroad, as shown by its miraculous cures 
and immensely increased sales. 


ANOTHER of the Educational Tours in Eu- 
rope, which in the past five years have been so 


successfully planned and carried out by Dr. 
Tourjée is announced for 1883. 
This includes the unprecedented attractions 


of the past, with new ones added, making it 
the finest tour before the public. 


gAMARIT Ay 
Bpiteptte Fi 
ERVING 


sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, - 

Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, Im- 

potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 


o Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, ies and all’ — 


tration, Irregularities of the blood, stomach, 
bowels or Kidneys, or who require a nerve 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 
ine is invaluable. 

(Thousands (T L 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. N EIR * E 
$1.50 at Druggists. 

The DR. S. A. RICHMOND 
MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro-| CONQUEROR. ] 
prietors, St. Josepli, Mo. — 
* 
Remember This. 

If you are sick Hop Bitters will surely aid nature in 
making you well when all else fails. 

If you are costive or dyspeptic, or are suffering from 
any other of the numerous diseases of the stomach or 
bowels, it is your own fault if you remain ill, for Hop 

If you are wasting away with any form of Kidney 
disease, stop tempting Death this moment, and turn 
for a cure to Hop Bitters, 

If you are sick with that terrible sickness, Nervous- 
ness, you will finda “Balm in Gilead in the use of 
Hop Bitters, 
district, barricade your system against the scourge of 
all countries,—malaria, epidemic, bilious, and inter- 
mittent fevers,—by the use of Hop Bitters. 

If you have rough, pimply, or sallow skin, bad breath, 
2 and aches, and feel miserable generally, Ho 

itters will give yon fair skin, rich blood, and sw: 

In short, they cure all Diseases of the Stomach, Bow. 
els, Blood, Liver, Nerves, Kidneys, Bright’s Disease. 
$500 will be paid for a case they will not cure or help. 

That poor, bed-ridden, invalid wife, sister, mother, 
or daughter, can be made the picture of health, wy, a 
few bottles of Hop Bitters, costing but a trifle. ill 
411d 


sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
wonderful Invigor- 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York, (8) 
Bitters are a sovereign remedy in all such complaints. 
If you are a frequeuter or a resident of a miasmatic 
est breath, health, and comfort. 
you let them suffer ? 


HEART DIS EA SE 


Is YOUR 
- HEART 
@ SOUND? 
— — Many people think 
— — themselves sick and doc- 


tor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, while 
U the truth were known, the realcause is at the heart. 

The renowned Dr. Clendinning, startlingly says 
“one-third of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet man’s 
twenty-eight pounds of biood passes through it once 
in a minute and a-half, resting not day or night! 
Surely this subject should have careful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared a 
specific for all heart troubles and kindred disorders. 
tis knownas Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
and can be obtained at your druggists, $1. per bottle, 

siz bottles for $5 by express. Send stamp for Dr. 

Graves’ thorough and exhaustive treatise.- - (1) 
T. E. Ingalls, Sole American Agent, Concord, V. H. 
— — 


HEART TROUBLES: 


acm. NUMBERS MAGAZINES, RE. 
’ n 
Odd and Onut-of-the-Way Books, Books that have — 
— for without success, Pamphlets, Reports, 
cal Journals (both American and Foreign), etc. 
Second-Hand School Books, Send for a Catalogue. 


Pick-up Orders Solicited. 
S. CLARK 
BAROLAY New Youx. 


HE DICKEN THAN 


Kate Sanborn’s Literature Lessons. These 
novel and labor-saving literature lessons are 
called the Round Table Series: 25 papers, 
from Chaucer to Tennyson, with suggestions, 
for study, subjects for essays, special readings 
for each period, brought down to latest date. 
Each author is treated by topics, with his con- 
temporaries in his own country, and afterward, 
all over the world, grouped in circles about the 
central figure. 1. Pre-Chaucerian Literature; 
2. Chaucer, Gower, Wickliffe, etc. ; 3. Spenser, 
Sidney, Raleigh, etc.; 4. Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Jonson, etc.; 5, Donne, Cowley, Carew, ete.; 
6. Milton, Locke, Herbert, etc. ; 7. Dryden, 
Bunyan, Pepys, etc. ; 8. Pope, Young, Gay, 
etc.; 9. Addison and the Essayists; 10. Defoe, 
Sterne, Fielding, Goldsmith, Smollett, etc. ; 
11. Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, ete.; 12. John- 
son, Burke, Chesterfield, etc. ; 13. Chatterton, 
Macpherson, and the Literary Forgers; 14. 
Thomson, Cowper, Shenstone, etc.; 15. Gray, 
Collins, Beattie, etc.; 16. Scott, Campbell, 
Shelley, etc. ; 17. Byron, Moore, Keats, ete.; 
18. Burns, Ferguson, Hogg, etc. ; 19. Words- 
worth, Southey, Coleridge, etc. ; 20. Tennyson, 
Browning, Rossetti, ete. ; 21. Hallam, Stan- 


hope, Alison, Carlyle, ete.; 22. Macaulay, Haz- 
litt, DeQuincey, Wilson, etc. ; 23. Dickens, 
Thackeray, Reade, George Eliot, etc.; 24. Jef- 
frey, Scott, Lockhart, Southey, etc. ; 25. Lau- 
reates: Jonson to Tennyson. They are printed 
separately on sheets, and enclosed in neat en- 
velope; price for each author, 25 cents; sent, 
postpaid, by the publishers, to any address in 
the United States or Canada. 


AN IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


We desire to call the special attention of in- 
structors in all educational grades to the estab- 
lishment of Mr. R. B. Benjamin, Importer and 
Manufacturer of Chemical and Physical Appa- 
ratus, at No. 6 Barclay Street, New York. In- 
deed, we have repeatedly had occasion to speak 
of the excellent and progressive work Mr. Ben- 
jamin has been doing in a quiet way for years, 
in bringing practical scientific and electrical 
apparatus to the highest standard of perfection 
attainable with our present knowledge of the 
subject. Recently, however, a great stride for- 
ward has been taken by Mr. Benjamin,—a new 
field opened in electric science, —a field in 
which, at the present day, so many bright, in- 
telligent minds are patiently working. We 
profess to no especial knowledge ourselves upon 
this subject, but we only do our duty, as direct- 
ors of an educational journal, to call attention 
to his new and important discovery. 

By Letters Patent, granted at Washington 
this past summer to Mr. Benjamin, his inven- 
tion is described as a new and useful im- 
provement in Statical Electrical Apparatus.”’ 

- Technically speaking, the improvement con- 
sists in a shield, cap, or plug, which serves the 
purpose of a stationary break or interrupter, 
and which very largely increases the capacity 
of the machine with which it is combined, in 
length and rapidity of spark. It also affords 
means of producing electrical effects in moist 
or warm climates, and in all weathers, with far 
greater facility and force than has hitherto been 
possible. 

The Commissioner of Patents declares that 
on electrical machines of all sizes of the Holtz, 
and similar patterns, it nearly doubles the 
length of spark hitherto. obtainable. 

The theory of the invention depends on the 
well-known fact that electricity accumulates on 
the surface of conductors until a state of tension 
is reached sufficient to overcome all resistance, 
when a disruptive discharge takes place. The 
point of this improvement is in the shield, cap, 
or plug of insulating material employed, which 
resists the discharge until a higher degree of 
tension is reached than could be normally at- 
tained; the electricity being prevented from 
accumulating on the conductors where the 
shield is located, and cansed to do so at or near 
the region surrounding said cap. It was exhib- 
ited last summer at the Saratoga and Yonkers 
Conventions, to the surprise and admiration of 
all who saw it. 

Mr. Benjamin will be happy at any time to 
show it to visitors, or correspond with educa- 
tors, at home or abroad, in regard to this in- 
valuable invention. 


Don’T BE ALARM kD 
At Bright’s Disease, Diabetes, or any disease 
of the kidneys, liver, or urinary organs, as Hop 
Bitters will certainly and lastingly cure you, 
and it is the only thing that will. ‘EF 


„DR. Benson’s Skin Cure cured my skin 


disease.” C. B. McDonald, Plantersville, Als. 
$1; druggists, 


lite will be infuse 


Pertaining te Bile, Bilieus Symptoms, Bil- 
ions Temperaments. THE BEMEDY. 


The Bilious is a disorder of the human sys- 
tem. A technical definition of the term is 
this: “* Pertaining to the bile; disordered in 
respect to the bile; as, a bilious patient; de- 
pendant on an excess of bile; as, bilious tem- 
perament; bilious symptoms. 

The word bile, when emplo in the sense 
in which it is to be unders in this article, 
signifies, according to the dictionaries, “‘ a yel- 
low, greenish, bitter, viscid, nauseous fluid se- 
creted by the liver.“ Any derangement of 
the bile at once manifests itself in great — 
discomfort, in loss of appetite, and in despond- 
ency,”’ recently remarked an author of a valu- 
able treatise upon this subject. 

The same author further adds: Some of 
the following symptoms are usually prominent: 
Pain in the right side, which is very sensitive 
to pressure. The pain will sometimes —— 
to be located under the shoulder - blade. ere 
is also irregular appetite, flatulence, a sense of 
fullness in the region of the stomach, and, 
sooner or later, the skin and whites of the eyes 
become yellow, the stools clay-colored, and the 
urine yellow, depositing a copious sediment.“ 
The balance of the too familiar train of ills 
needs no further mention here. The bilious 
is, as will be seen, an affliction of great mag- 
nitude, and of varied forms of direct and in- 
direct appearance. The disease is no respecter 
of persons or localities. Its deadly and im- 
placable enemy is found in 


It acts on the liver and kidneys at the same 
time, and by its mild but efficient cathartic ef- 
fects moves the bowels freely. The morbid 
poisons that have been the cause of all this 
disease and suffering will be thrown off; new 
into every organ, and 
nature, thus aided, will soon restore the patient 
to health. 

Physicians of repute and standing, men who 
are honored for their probity, and respected 
ahd honored for their scientific attainments, 
are using Kidney-Wort in their practice regu- 
larly. No stronger evidence of the worth of 
the remedy would seem to be necessary. Such 
indorsements are few and far between. We 
had almost said that they were without prece- 
dent in the history of a proprietary remedy. 
Be that as it may, however, the fact remains 
established that Kidney-Wort is a matchless 
remedy, and one that needs only to be tested 
to demonstrate its rare merit as a healer of 
most of the common maladies of the human 
family. 


Dr. PIA C. BALLOU 


lives in Monkton, Vt. Under date of April 20, 
1882, the doctor wrote to the proprietors of 


Nearly a year ago I wrote you about the suc- 
cess I had had in the use of Kidney-Wort in 
my practice. The past year I have used a 
more than ever, and with the best results. It 
cured Mr. Ethan Lawrence, of this town, of it 
terrible case of bloated kidney disorder. Ihave 
also treated many other diseases successfully 
with it. Constipation, in all its forms, yields 
to it, and in rheumatic affections I have known 
it to give almost immediate relief. In female 
disorders it is equally successful. Take it all 
in all it is the most wonderful medicine I have 
ever used.“ Dr. Ballou does not stand alone 
in his experience with this remedy. R. K. 
Clark, M.D., of South Hero, Vt., says: Kid- 
ney-Wort does all that is claimed for it.” 
Whilst Dr. C. M. Summerlin, of Sun Hill, 
Washington County, Georgia, says, in a nut- 
shell: ‘* Kidney-Wort cured my wife when my 
own and other physicians’ prescriptions only 


Kidney-Wort, and said, among other things: / 


For Office or Schoolroom. 
Heliotype Portrait 
HON. HENRY BARNARD, LL.D. 


(Size 16 x20 inches.) 
PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.25. 


Fine Crayon Lithograph Portrait 
(Size 20x22 inches,) 


FROEBEL, 


The Great Kindergartner. 
PRICE BY MAIL, POSTPAID, $1.00. 


Address NEW-ENG. PUBLISHING Co., 
411 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


Offers the Best and Buildi 
braries, ond the’ 


Higher Education of Women. 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern Lan 
for ora Only. 
ve ears’ terary an or 
Literary and Art Courses. — 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
— 4 S8 Calendar, containing full par- 
5 


DIRECTORY. 
Leading Coll Prepara Schools 
Normal Schools, & 0. 
COLLEGES. 


Minn. For both 
STRONG, Pres, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas. 


College was rganined — is located 

0 

avin feet above the sea) free from 
it east of 
men vely engaged ; 
eral. The 
write for catalogue to the 
HayGoop, D. D., Oxford, Ga. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. 
$192. New Buildings. Guo. F. MAGouR, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Coll Hanover, N. H. Address 
deat, or Prof. 344 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG r, Boston, 
Entrance 


June 7 and Bept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. r 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES, 


or Catalogue a Rey. GO. GANNETT, A. M., 
cipal, 69 Chester vate, Boston, Mass. 1 


(ans SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CRAS. O. BRaGpon, Principal. 46 as 


INST., Pittsfleld, Mass. Beautiful 
location and and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. . C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


TILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union, 
H. BARLOW, A. M., 


Courses 
„618 
Prest. 


DR. O. W. BENSON'S 


SKIN CURE 


Is Warranted to Cure 
ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORBS, 
FLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUGH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR 


palliated her troubles.“ 


AND SCALP, 
SCROFULA ULCERS, TENDER 
and PIMPLES on all parts of the body. 


THE WORLD. Elegantly put up, Two bottles in 
one package, consisting of both internal and exter- 
nal treatment, 


All first class druggists have it. Price $1, per . . 


The N. E. Bureau of Education} 


An Offer to Teachers. 


Teachers, send 6 cents in stamps and we will send one 
dozen fine assorted STEEL PENS for school use. They 
are the perfect pen of a wéll-known manufacturer. 
After teekin the pens, order for your schools at 60 cts. 

r gross. The her sending me the largest order 
shall receive a Webster or Worcester Dicti 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
C T STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For catal or information, address, at New 
I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
in or circular and farther particulars apply at the 

— 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), a 
1 Orro Fuons, Acting 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Ar For Both Sexes. 
entrance Sept. 1883, 

\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
A Bpecial and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. oben, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 

The next term will begin with en 


trance examination 
on Wednesday, Feb. 14, 1883. For circulars, etc,, ad- 


dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Por Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, 
address the Prin. A. G. Born, AX. 


TATE NORMAL Mase. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 

8 

For catalogues, address J. G. Soorr. 138 


onary 
edition. We think thé Editor of this paper will ind 
both the pen and the 8 Address 
5 NEW ENG D 


PEN AGENCY, 
Cut out this advt. and send with order. 


PORTLAND, CONN. 
411 tf 

12 SET SAMPLES, new designs, —— 

ew School Aids, School &c., to 

teachers; „ Pus. Oo., 


PREPARATORY. 


GLISH 4ND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. Common branches. lish and Scientific 
and Classical. Address Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 

and 
63 as 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical 
Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A 
gage, 


— 
| 
| 
Miss ALICE B. FREEMAN, President, 
— 372 az Wellesley, Mass. 
— — ——z-— 
— 
— 
—— 
i 
| 
4 
It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; removes — = a 
n and fréckles, and is the BEST toilet dressing IN 
is constantly filling desirable positions in every grade 
»f school. Three teachers heve been engaged in one 
Massachusetts town the past woek. ' 
HIRAM ORCUTT; Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, ; 
391 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. — — ————— 
1 
— 
= 
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. Industrial Pubtishers, Booksellers, Importers, 
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BOOKS FOR 


THE SEASON. 


MORSE’S FIRST BOOK OF ZOOLOGY. Forexamination,- - 60 cents 


YOUMANS’S FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. 50 * 
YOUMANS’S SECOND BOOK OF BOTANY. “ ** 
HOOKER’S PRIMER OF BOTANY. «“ 27 


These books are not simply descriptive catalogues 


of animal and vegetable life, but are useful and inter- 


esting guides to the stady of Nature, inviting the children out into the woods and fields to investigate for them. 


selves. A leading aim of these books has been to supply 


the means of training beginners in the habit of accu- 


rate and methodical observation, and the fascinating field of natural hiatory has been chosen for the purpose. 


D. APPLETON & OO., Publishers, 


413 New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, MERRILL X CO., 


IS and 30 Aster Place, New Kerk, 
Invite the attention of School Officers and Teachers to their list of Standard School Books, among which are 


THE FRANKLIN BEADERS, 
FRANKLIN COPY-BOOKS, 


FRANKLIN COMPOSITION BLANKS, 
MACVICABS’S NEW ABRITHMETICS, 


Send for Circulars. 


BARTLEW’S SCHOOL BRECORDS, 
WARREN'S SPELLERS, 
CAMPBELLDL’S v. 8s. HISTORY, 
SCHOOL MUSIC, &c., &c. 
392 


Bacon’s New Leitfaden. | 


By E. F. BACON, Fu. B., 
Instructor in German in Sauveur Coll. of Lan ut 
Amherst, Mass., and Hasbrouck Inst., Jersey 

A German Grammar and Reader combined, contain- 
140 short stories and dialogues and 
music. The Grammar is expressed in German in 
a manner suitable for the class room. 
Pror. VAN DAELL, of the Sauveur College of Lan- 
: “ The dialogues are of 


“ Tho based onthe mataral method, it the bast 
Reader I have yet met with for students of e 


Third edition, 324 blished by F. W. Curis- 
— 1 SCHOENHOF, 


Conversations. 75 cts.; sample copy, 40 cta. For sam; 
BACON, 


address, 
Masbreauck Inst., Jersey City, N. J. 


NEW-ENG. SCHOOL AGENCY 
— or — 


A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


New York, Chicago, 
Boston, New Orleans. 


Address HENRY E. CABRINGTON, 
32 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
N. B.—See First Page. 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD & 00., 


810 Walnut t., PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently published 
Tables for Qualitative Chemical Anal 
with an introductory C on the Course of 
sis. By HEINRICH WILL, of Giessen, Germany. 
Third American, from IIith German ed. Edited by 
Chas. F. Himes, Ph.D., Prof. Nat. Science, Dickin- 
son Coll., Pa. 8vo,cloth. $1.50by —— — 
Our various catalogues, cov: every 
of Science, sent free to any one = 
the world who will furnish his address. a 


CoWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE s Readers & Speliers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. 626 “hestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy- PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S Mew Grammars. 
POWELL’S Language Series. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. 
BERARO’S New U. & History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 

ROYSE'S English Literature. 

APPLETON’S Young Chemist. 2 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. 


OLABK. & MAYNARD, Bresaway, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORE. 


J. D. 
1 111 Devonshire 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
- SELECTIONS. 
Authors $04, Subjects 221, Quotations 1380. 


_ Edited by A. C. MORROW. 
Extra Cloth. 61.00 (post paid). 


N. TIBBALS & SON, Publishers, 
124 Nasen St., New Work. | 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS &00,, 

87 Frenkiin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, 10WA. 
PARKER A MARVEL’S 

SUPPLEMENTARY READERS, 


In Parts, 15 cents. Complete Book, 30 cts, 
ORLANDO LEAOH, New Vark. Agent. 


$5 $20 


‘| introduction, 42 cts. and 30 cts.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin Sq., New York. 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The Favorite Edition for School and 
Home Use; “THE FRIENDLY EDI- 
TION,” as Mrs. Mary Cowden - Clarke 
proposes to call it. Price reduced to 56 
cts. a vol. in cloth, 40 cts. in paper (for 


Seven volumes now ready, incl all the 
(The Two Noble Kinamen, being taken 


Th 
Pia) ing taken 
of Andronicus.) The Poems (1 vol.), the Sonnets 
r, ete. (1 vol.), will be issued soon, com- 
(40 vols.). Send for circular. 
A. C. STOOKIN, 4gt. for New Eng., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


MAPS+ 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices, 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C0. 
15 Bromfield St. 
Jon» A. Boris, Manager. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Strect, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, 
KO., &., &o. 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & co., 
47 Franklin Street. 


G. F. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hert’s German Classics for 


(4 vols. 81.00 and $1.95 
2 — volt), 70. 
The Series (18 vols. 1.236 


Putnam’s World’s 4.50 
Godwin’s - 0f Blography, (new 
Brackett's Pootry for Home an — 12 
Putnam’s Art Svols.,each 0 
Leffingwell’s E & Olassics Schools, 1.50 
a aus und * 
1.76 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English 
hadbourne’s Natural 1 70 
Le Due: to Drow. us, 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home . 78 


WILLARD SMALL, 
14 Bromfield St., Boston 


PUBLISHER OF 
Prose Transiation of Virgil, 09-20 
6f English Classics, 50 
ere Three Promusciations of laiin, - 
De Conlange’s Ancient (ity, - - 
Keene’s Selections for tion, 75 
Life of Horace Maun, by his Wife, +: - 9°56 
Gulistan of Transiation by Gladwin, 
Woodward & Cael’ f0nrenclogy, 
school system of ibe United States. 2:50 
“Ane 
Many of our educators have pronounced this 
work one of 
the best in the 
OO Sent, postpaid, om receipt of price, 


-|PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
in place | COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & 00., 


PUBLISHERS, .. - PHILADELPHIA, 
Have established an 


Agency at 87 Franklin St., Boston, 


THEl 
Pianoforte 
I A Third of a Million Copies Sold to Date, 
MACMILLAN & 00.8 hs no more 
Blom, 18 RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD 


BRescec’s Lessons in Elem. Che For the Pianoforte. 


— 


Jeven’s El tary „ Logic, 72 u, NATHAN BICHARDSON, Price, $3.25. 
Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics 1.10 y 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronemy, 1.35 American and Foreign Fingering. 


It has been carefully revised many times, is abso- 
lutely without errors, and may be termed a perfect 
"Te ated system is thoroughly ive, its course 

* 
43 Bleeker st. of musical 12 eminently p and compre 
sive, and its selection of pieces for 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
1542z 112 Fourth Ave, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & 80 
and pleasing. gine RIcHARDSON,” and should be 


YORK, 
W. F. CO R, LL. D. 
Publish Valuable Books by te the sal 


LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. | ordered by its fall title: 
. Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GRNERAL HISTORY, lane, cloth, 9x.s0, | IOHARDSON'S NEW METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTS. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, 61.28. Published by 

THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. OLIVER DITSON & O., 

OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 412 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
Send for Catalogues. 387 tf 


University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY'S GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEBVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
IN ALGEBRA, 


For admission to 


Yale, Amherst, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
Harvard and Brown Universities, 


— AND — 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Fer 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 


Sent by mail on receipt of price, 13 cts. 


THOMPSON, BROWN 4 Co.. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 
Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 


PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. — 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials, 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 


399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


PORTER & COATES, | 40s 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
The Normal Readers. WILLIAM WARE & CO. 
Dunglison’s Physiology. Publishers, 47 Fre Franklin Street, Bosten. 


Baker's Natural Ph: * 
6 Bond Street, Raub’s Arithmetics. 
NEW YORK. Coates's Comprehensive er. 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras. 
205 Wabssh Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
CHICAGO, |Raub’s Language Series. 
Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child’s History * 


NEW EDITION OF 
BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


Thoroughly Rev.by HENRY KIDDLE, A.M, 

First Lines of English Grammar. for examina- JOHN WILEY & SONS ORK 

on, 4 ee. ram- 4 

mar of English Grammars. edition, revised and For Colleges, * 
improved. Enlarged 8 addition of a copious index CARL’S TREATISE ON THE CALOULUS OF VARIA- 
of matter by Samocg. U. BERRIAN, A.M. 100 pages. | TIONS. Suited to graduate course. gv, l., 
3 $5 00; half mor., $6.25. Circ COMPTON’S MANUAL OF LOGARITHMIC COMPUTA- 


The Franklin Readers, 
The Franklin Arithmetics, 
Worcester’s New Spelling Books 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 
_ Elfot’s United States History, 
Weber’s Outlines, 
Edward’s Outlines, &c. 


An Publications of 
TAINTOR BROS 
And J. B. BUTLER, 


* 
New Tork, 


Correspondence solicited.| TIONS. For Schools and Colleges, 12mo, - - 1.50 
ILLIAM WOOD & CO. JOHNSON’S INT ) 0 
MAHAN'S DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. Drawing ot 
” ona and Stone cutting. Plates. 8. 
SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia | MERRIMAN’S FIGURE OF THE EARTH. Au Intro. 


NSON’S ELEMENTARY 

THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 3.50 

RICE & JOHNSON’S DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. 
Abridged edition. %ſ . - «+ §.50 

SEARLE’S ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY. Formerly 

WARREN'S DESCRIPTIVE onrno- 
GRAPHIO PROJECTIONS. svo, - 2.50 


New Catalogue Text-books and Industrial Works, gratis. 


Eclectie Hducational Series. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
on examination with a view to first introduction, sent post-paid 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 5 
Westinke’s How te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen Scheel Li 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Fol 
Raub’s Nermal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Petersen’s Science. 


of the Introduction Price. 


Cregory’s Political Economy. 


A New Political Boonomy, by John M. Gregory, LL.D. N linots 
Industrial Univ. The work contains some features of N ty. 1. 


The new and olear division of the science; 2, The illuntz “alementary 
ation of its 

facts — by’ — — synoytio the topics in 

their elatio ; Pall on more rtant and 

practical of the science. 12mo, cloth, 504 pp. Introduction $1.20. 


Kidd’s New Elocution. 
(Ready March 15.) 
A Revised of “Kid's Blocution and Vocal Culture.” Anlarged and 


Edition 
eatly improved in th 
$94 pp. Introduction price Bion, °f matter. 12mo, half red roan, cloth sides, 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
Bond 


137 Walnut Street 28 Street treet, 


966 
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value and would of themselves be a sufficient induce- Po 
ment to give the book a place in my school.” 
q 
8 
1 — on receipt of 60 cents. 
N ART II, of the LEITFADEN has been separately pub- 
Fy lished as a Reader under the name of Bacon’s German 
—— = 
— 
— 
| 
— 
| 
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Andersen’s Histories and Headers —ẽ..äuã r. ðꝭƷ7tð—i .... 
Histery ef Rome; 
5 homsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
a Keetel’s French Course 
Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessens in Eng- 
lish and Higher Lessons in English; 
Physiclegy and Hygiene. . 
1 I 
— 
t Tall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
3 to the Publishers. 
——e—ñä—d 
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